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Chapter  I 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SEMINAR 


A.  BACKGROUND  AND  PURPOSE 
(i )   Background 

1.  The  i960  Seminar  on  Participation  of  Women  in  Public  Life  is  part  of  the 
programme  now  being  evolved  as  a  result  of  General  Assembly  resolution  926  (x) 
on  advisory  services  in  the  field  of  human  rights,  under  which  the  Secretary- 
General  was  authorized  to  make  provision,  inter  alia,  for  the  holding  of 
seminars  in  the  field  of  human  rights.   These  seminars  are  organized  by  the 
Secretary-General  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  host  country  and 
in  collaboration  with  that  Government. 

2.  The  first  regional  seminar  under  this  programme,  on  the  civic 
responsibilities  and  increased  participation  of  Asia-j  women  in  public  life,  was 
held  at  Bangkok,  Thailand,  in  August  1957-  l/  The  second  regional  seminar  on 
the  participation  of  women  in  public  life  took  place  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 

in  May  1959 .  2/ 

3.  The  generous  invitation  of  the  Government  of  Ethiopia,  which  offered  to  act 
as  host  country  for  a  regional  seminar  on  the  participation  of  women  in  public 
life,  was  accepted  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  who,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Government  of  Ethiopia,  then  made  arrangements  for  the 
holding  of  an  African  Seminar  on  the  Participation  of  Women  in  Public  Life. 

h.        The  Seminar  was  held  at  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  from  12  to  23  December  i960. 
There  were  seventeen  plenary  meetings. 

(ii )  Purpose 

5.  The  i960  Seminar  was  convened  to  bring  together  women  from  the  countries  and 
territories  of  Africa  to  consider  the  implications  of  civic  rights  and  increased 
participation  of  women  of  Africa  in  public  life. 

B.  PARTICIPATION 

(i  )  Selection  of  participants 

6.  Each  country  and  territory  of  Africa  was  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Seminar.   The  United  Nations  Secretariat  collaborated  in  the  selection  of 
participants  from  the  candidates  nominated  by  Governments. 


1/   The  final  report  of  this  Seminar  will  be  found  in  United  Nations 
publication  1957 -IV. 10;  ST/TAA/HR/1. 

2/   The  final  report  of  this  Seminar  will  be  found  in  document  ST/TAO/HR/5 
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(ii  )  Attendance 

7.  Thirty-one  countries  and  territories  of  Africa  nominated  candidates,  and 
one  participant  for  each  of  them  was  accepted  by  the  United  Nations.   As  the  host 
country,  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  was  invited  to  nominate  five  participants. 

In  addition  to  the  participants,  alternates  were  selected  by  a  number  of 
coumtries  and  territories  and  attended  at  the  expense  of  their  Governments. 

8.  The  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America  sent  observers  to  attend 
the  Seminar.   The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  International  Labour 
Organisation,  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  and  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  were  also  represented. 

9.  A  total  of  twenty- three  no n- governmental  organizations  having  consultative 
status  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  all  of  which  had  previously 
demonstrated  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  were  represented  by  observers.  3/  The  Seminar  was  also  attended  by 
observers  from  other  non-governmental  organizations. 

(iii)  Officers  of  the  Seminar 

10.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Wei zero  Senedu  Gebru  (Ethiopia)  Chairman 

Mrs.  Bernice  Mohapeloa,  M.B.F.  (Basutoland,       ) 
Bechuanaland  and  Swaziland)  ) 

Mrs.  T.  Ayo  Manuwea,  O.B.E.  (Nigeria)  )  vice_Chairmen 


Mme  Marie  Sivomey  (Togo)  ) 

Mrs.  Sahair  El  Calamawy  (United  Arab  Republic)    ) 

Dr.  Marie  Hilda  Stevenson- Delhomme  (Seychelles)      Rapporteur 

The  following  participants  acted  as  discussion  leaders: 

Mrs.  Ellen  Mills-Scarbrough  (Liberia)   What  is  participation  in  public  life 

Obstacles  to  participation  of  women  in  public  life: 
Miss  Fatma  Talib  Ismail  (Sudan)        Problems  of  education. 

Mme  Ki  Zerbo  (Upper  Volta)  Eccncnic  disabilities. 

Mr.e  E.  F.j.dacdy-Ralarosy  (Madagascar)    Social,  religious  and  legal 

obstacles . 


3/   See  annex  A  for  list  of  persons  who  took  part  in  the  Seminar. 
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Plans  of  action : 
Mme  Louise  Sita  (Congo-Brazzaville)     Action  of  individuals. 

Mrs.  Bibi  Zuwena  Abdulla  Zahran 

(Zanzibar)  Action  of  voluntary  organizations. 

Mrs.  Pumla  Ellen  Kisosonkole  (Uganda)   Action  of  individuals  and 

organizations  in  working  with  and 
encouraging  Governments  in  the 
initiation  and  planning  of  projects. 
Action  of  Governments,  the  United 
Nations  and  other  inter-governmental 
organizations. 

C.    PRCGPAMME  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

( i )  Programme 

11.   At  its  first  meeting,  the  Seminar  decided  to  organize  its  work  in 
accordance  with  the  "Suggested  schedule  of  meetings  and  topics  for  discussion", 
prepared  by  the  Secretariat,  as  follows: 


Meeting  1 


Opening  Meeting 
Election  of  Officers 


Meetings  2  and  3 


1.  What  is  participation  in  public  life 


Meeting  2 


a  J  Participation  in  Government 
Meeting  3 

(b)   Other  forms  of  participation  in  public  life 

Meetings  k   to  12 

2 .  What  obstacles  impede  the  participation  of  women  in  public  life 
and  what  action  is  necessary  to  overcome  them 

Meetings  h,    3  and  6 

(a)  Problems  of  education 
Meetings  7?  8  and  9 

(b)  Economic  disabilities 
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Meetings  10,  11  and  12 

(c)  Social,  religious  and  legal  obstacles 

Meetings  13  to  15 

3-  What  plans  of  action  can  be  developed  to  further  the  participation 
of  women  in  public  life 

Meeting  13 

(a)  Action  of  individuals 
Meeting  Ik 

(b)  Action  of  voluntary  organizations 
Meeting  15 

(c)  Action  of  individuals  and  organizations  in  working  with  and 
encouraging  Governments  in  the  initiation  and  planning  of 
projects 

(d)  Action  of  Governments,  the  United  Nations  and  other  inter- 
governmental organizations 

Meeting  l6 
Adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Seminar 

(ii )  Documentation 

12.   The  following  documentation  was  prepared  for  the  Seminar  by  the  consultants 
retained  by  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat: 

A.  Problems  affecting  the  women  of  Africa 

B.  The  meaning  of  civic  rights  and  responsibilities 

C.  The  status  of  women  in  North-East  Africa 

D.  The  participation  of  women  in  public  life 

E.  The  status  of  women  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa 

F.  The  civic  role  of  women  in  "black"  Africa 

13-   Participants  in  the  Seminar  prepared  background  papers  describing  the 
situation  of  women  in  their  respective  countries  and  territories. 

Li.    PROCEDURE  FOLLOWED 

Ik.      Except  for  the  formal  opening  meeting,  the  Seminar  was  conducted  as  a  series 
of  informal  meetings  for  discussion  of  the  various  items  on  the  programme.   All 
the  participants,  alternates  and  observers  were  given  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  views. 

15.   All  discussions  were  conducted  in  plenary  meetings,  open  to  the  public  and  to 
the  Press.   Each  item  was  introduced  by  the  discussion  leader  who  also  summarized 
the  debate. 
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Chapter  II 

OPENING  OF  THE  SEMINAR 

l6.  The  Seminar  opened  at  11  a.m.  on  12  December  i960,  in  the  Haile  Selassie  I 
Theatre,  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia.  Her  Imperial  Highness  Princess  Tenagne  Worq 
was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Seminar  and  delivered  the  following  address: 

Address  Delivered  by  Her  Imperial  Highness  Princess  Tenagne  Worq 
at  the  Opening  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Seminar  on 
Participation  of  Women  in  Public  Life 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen , 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  welcome  to  Addis  Ababa  the  delegates  and  observers 
who  have  come  here  to  take  part  in  the  Seminar  on  the  Participation  of  VJomen  in 
Public  Life,  organized  and  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Organization,  and  to 
extend  to  them,  on  behalf  of  My  August  Sovereign  and  Father,  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Haile  Selassie  First  and  Her  Majesty  Empress  Menen,  as  well  as  from  myself  and 
the  Ethiopian  Women's  Welfare  Association,  warm  greetings. 

The  complexities  of  modern  life  and  the  multifold  problems  which  modern 
civilization  poses  for  mankind  require  the  co-operation  and  collaboration  of  all, 
and  it  is  today  more  essential  than  ever  that  women  play  their  full  part  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems.   In  the  past  few  decades,  women  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  have  attained  that  status  which  has  enabled  them  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  fuller  development  of  society.   On  the  African  continent,  where 
today  we  are  witnessing  uncounted  millions  winning  their  long-sought  independence, 
women  must  work  side  by  side  with  their  brothers  to  consolidate  the  gains  already 
achieved  and  to  pave  the  way  for  yet  further  progress. 

Ethiopia's  history  bears  vivid  testimony  to  the  important  role  which  women 
have  enjoyed  in  collaborating  with  their  menfolk  in  all  areas  of  life.   Ethiopian 
women,  in  addition  to  their  household  duties,  have  performed  other  important 
functions  as  well  -  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  in  justice  and  on  the  battlefield. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  during  the  discussions  which  will  be  held  during 
this  Seminar,  we  shall  all  have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  on  this  subject 
and  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  particular  problems  which  women  in  various 
parts  of  Africa  have  encountered  and  of  the  measures  which  are  being  taken  to 
broaden  the  role  which  women  play  in  Twentieth  Century  society.   I  am  confident 
that  the  ideas  which  we  shall  exchange  and  the  friendships  which  we  shall  form 
during  the  days  ahead  will  be  of  benefit  to  us  all  and  will  provide  a  sound  basis 
for  future  collaboration  in  this  most  important  field. 

17.   Subsequently,  the  Chairman  read  the  following  messages  from  His  Imperial 
Majesty  and  from  Her  Imperial  Majesty: 
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His  Imperial  Majesty's  Address  to  the  Seminar 

Africa  has  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  modern  world  and  with  it  come  grave 
responsibilities.  Many  discouraging  hours  will  arise  before  the  rainbow  of 
accomplished  goals  will  appear  on  the  horizon.  African  civilization  in  its 
potential  magnitude  must  be  able  to  command  fortitude,  patience,  tolerance  and 
diligence.   To  sustain  us  in  all  our  tasks  we  count  on  the  women  of  Africa. 
Without  their  relentless  vigilance  no  aspect  of  our  responsibilities  can  be 
attained.  Woman's  role  has  never  been  so  demanding  and  you  can  be  proud  to  answer 
this  call  for  the  betterment  and  future  of  mankind. 

Ethiopia  welcomes  you  and  wishes  you  Godspeed  in  your  deliberations. 

Her  Imperial  Majesty's  speech  to  the  Seminar 

Never  before  have  the  disordered  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
stretched  out  in  global  soulsearching  for  true  understanding  and  friendship.   In 
these  times  of  dynamic  transitions  it  is  the  mothers  of  mankind  who  form  the  hub 
of  this  swirling  wheel;  through  love,  in  its  melodious  full  sense,  love  of  hearth 
and  home,  of  neighbour  and  humanity.   Our  compassion  and  concern  for  children 
is  our  personal  vote  to  world  statesmanship  and  we  are  therefore  at  the  heart  of 
Africa's  future,  our  modern  advantages  merely  accelerating  our  opportunities  to 
plan  and  guide  this  future. 

It  is  heartwarming  to  me  to  welcome  you  to  the  Land  of  Sheba,  where  freedom 
has  rung  throughout  history. 

18.  Mr.  John  P.  Humphrey,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Human  Rights,  representing 
the  Secretary-General,  addressed  the  Seminar;  the  text  of  his  speech  is  reproduced 
in  Annex  B.   The  opening  address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Seminar  is  reproduced  in 
Annex  C. 
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Chapter  III 
WHAT  IS  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE 


19.  At  the  second  and  third  meetings  the  Seminar  examined  the  following  question: 
"What  is  participation  in  public  life".  Mrs.  Ellen  Mills -Scarborough  (Liberia) 
acted  as  discussion  leader.   For  the  purposes  of  discussion ,  participation  in 
public  life  was  defined  as  including  participation  in  Government  as  well  as 
participation  in  organized  forms  of  community  activity.   Participation  in 
Government  was  considered  as  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  and  the  holding  of 
elective  and  appointive  posts  in  Government,  at  the  national,  regional,  and  local 
levels.  With  regard  to  organized  forms  of  community  activity,  the  Seminar 
discussed  the  participation  in  voluntary  organizations,  health  programmes, 
education  programmes  and  other  projects  designed  to  improve  the  life  of  the 
community.   It  was  agreed  that  the  purpose  of  the  Seminar  was  to  determine  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  the  effective  and  full  participation  of  African  women  in 
public  life  and  that  attendance  at  regional  seminars  was  a  notable  example  of  such 
participation. 

20.  With  regard  to  the  exercise  of  voting  rights,  all  participants  felt  that  it 
was  essential  for  all  electors  to  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  implications 
of  the  vote.   Different  views  were  expressed  as  to  the  means  by  which  such  a  goal 
could  be  attained.   Some  delegates  noted  that  formal  education  was  desirable  and 
that  even  in  situations  where  such  education  was  not  wide -spread,  it  provided  a 
nucleus  of  women  leaders,  who  in  turn  could  promote  political  awareness  among  the 
less-advanced  women  of  the  community.   Several  participants,  citing  the  experience 
in  their  countries,  stated  that  educational  requirements  for  voting  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  number  of  women  electors,  particularly  since  illiteracy  tended  to 
be  higher  among  women  than  among  men.   The  majority  of  participants  took  the 
position  that  an  "informed"  or  "aware"  voter  was  not  necessarily  an  educated  or 
even  a  literate  voter.   It  was  stated  that  women  had  a  "natural  political  instinct", 
and  that  in  some  areas  of  Africa,  where  trading  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  wcmen, 
this  experience  provided  women  with  a  forum  for  informal  political  discussion. 
Several  delegates  pointed  out  that  voluntary  organizations  could  help  to  educate 
voters;  for  example,  political  parties  often  took  the  initiative  in  teaching  the 
mechanics  of  voting.   In  this  connexion  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  those  countries 
where  political  parties  were  not  yet  well-developed,  women's  organizations  should 
provide  civic  education.  Moreover,  as  an  aid  to  the  illiterate  voter,  it  was 
suggested  that  use  be  made  of  radio,  door-to-door  canvassing  and  symbols  to 
identify  political  parties. 

21.  In  discussing  the  role  of  the  woman  as  a  candidate  for  election,  some 
participants  stated  that  women  electors  failed  to  support  women  candidates.   It 
was  suggested  that  the  hesitancy  of  women  to  seek  the  professional  services  of 
other  women  paralleled  their  hesitancy  in  supporting  women  politicians. 
Psychological  factors  contributed  to  this  attitude  and  frequently  arose  from  the 
opinion  that  women's  only  proper  sphere  was  the  heme.   On  the  other  hand,  one 
participant  stated  that  the  success  of  the  woman  presenting  herself  for  candidature 
depended  in  a  large  measure  on  her  feminine  characteristics,  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical.  Another  participant  cited  the  practice  of  one  non-African  country 
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where  political  parties  ensured  the  success  of  women  candidates  by  assigning  "safe" 
or  unopposed  seats  to  women.  All  participants  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  supporting 
qualified  candidates ,  whether  men  or  women,  and  stressed  the  desirability  of  an 
unemotional,  unprejudiced  vote  on  the  part  of  all  electors,  men  and  women. 

22.  Several  factors  were  cited  as  Impediments  to  the  full  participation  by  women 
in  public  life.   Prominent  among  these  was  the  failure  by  women  to  exercise  fully 
the  rights  granted  them  by  law  and  the  inadequate  educational  facilities  which 
accounted  for  the  lower  educational  status  of  women.  Regret  was  expressed  at  the 
failure  of  educated  women  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  by  assisting 
less  advanced  women  in  their  -community.   One  participant  noted  that  custom  and 
tradition  contributed  to  the  diffidence  on  the  part  of  women  to  compete  in  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  the  community.   Frequently,  there  was  also  a  fear  of 
social  ostracism.   It  was  noted  that  in  situations  where  women  had  participated 

in  the  economic  and  political  spheres,  higher  standards  of  competence  were  demanded 
of  them  and  this  handicapped  women  in  seeking  advancement.   In  taking  account  of 
the  predominantly  agricultural  nature  of  the  African  economy,  it  was  noted  that 
women  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  that  economy  by  doing  a  large  share  of 
the  work  on  the  farms.   This  not  only  reduced  the  leisure  hours  of  African  women 
but  also  prevented  them  from  participating  in  community  activities.   It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  political  backwardness  was  more  prevalent  in  rural  areas  because 
of  the  lack  of  communication,  health  and  educational  facilities.   Lastly  it  was 
suggested  that  it  was  desirable  for  women  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  men  in 
acquiring  for  themselves  complete  recognition  by  the  community  at  large. 

23.  The  discussion  concluded  with  an  examination  of  women's  participation  in 
voluntary  associations,  programmes  and  projects  which  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community.   Several  participants  stressed  the  need  for  financial  and  technical 
assistance  in  initiating  and  maintaining  women's  organizations.   Inter- governmental 
and  private  international  organizations  were  called  upon  to  render  assistance  to 
African  women  in  these  programmes.  The  relationship  between  the  Government  and 
voluntary  associations  was  also  examined.   One  participant  pointed  out  that  in  her 
country,  women's  associations  acted  as  innovaters  in  social  reform  and  this  led 

to  the  adoption  and  extension  of  such  programmes  by  the  Government. 

2k.  The  work  of  women's  organizations,  apart  from  civic  and  political  education, 
was  described  by  some  participants  as  providing  practical  courses  in  maternal  and 
child  welfare,  cottage  industries,  nutrition,  home  economics  and  similar  subjects 
of  practical  interest  and  immediate  social  and  economic  benefit  to  women.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  this  group  experience  enabled  women  to  acquire  individual 
self-assurance.  Moreover,  such  associations  provided  a  medium  of  contact  between 
Government  and  citizens. 

25.  The  discussion  leader  drew  the  following  conclusions  from  the  debate: 

(i)  Participation  in  public  life  may  be  considered  as  the  active  and 

co-operative  service  given  by  individuals  and  by  groups  in  the  interest  of 
human  betterment.   It  starts  with  the  immediate  environment  and  extends 
to  the  right  to  vote,  to  be  elected  to  office  and  to  take  part  in  other 
forms  of  community  activity. 

(ii)  In  order  to  achieve  full  participation  by  women  in  public  life  it  is 

essential  that  women  should  receive  adequate  training  in  the  rights  and 
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duties  of  citizenship.  Where  the  law  provides  for  voting  rights,  women 
should  understand  the  implication  of  their  vote  so  that  they  may  use  it 
wisely  and  effectively. 

(iii)  It  is  essential  that  women  exercise  their  right  to  vote.  Where  they 

support  candidates  for  election,  whether  men  or  women,  these  candidates 
should  be  given  support  because  of  their  qualification  for  office  and 
not  for  reason  of  sentiment. 

(iv)  Custom  and  tradition  are  important  factors  handicapping  the  full  and 
effective  participation  by  women  in  public  life.   Other  factors  are 
property  and  financial  requirements  which  frequently  cannot  be  met  by 
women,  the  necessity  for  literacy  in  special  languages  without  regard  to 
the  vernacular  ones  and  the  natural  diffidence  and  lack  of  self-assurance 
of  women. 

(v)  Active  association  with  the  work  of  voluntary  organizations  can  provide 
for  the  useful  training  of  women  in  citizenship.  The  programmes  of 
such  organizations  can  be  used  to  ameliorate  existing  social  conditions. 
Such  organizations  provide  valuable  training  in  home  economics,  child 
care  and  hygiene,  which  is  of  a  practical  benefit  to  women. 
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CHAPTER  IV.   OBSTACLES  IMPEDING  THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  WCMEN  IN 
PUBLIC  LIFE  AND  ACTION  NECESSARY  TO  OVERCOME  THEM 

A.   PF.CELEKS  OF  EDUCATION 

26.  At  five  meetings  the  Seminar  examined  problems  of  education  as  one  of  the 
obstacles  impeding  the  participation  of  women  in  public  life  and  considered  what 
action  was  necessary  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  Miss  Fatma  Talib  Ismail  (Sudan) 
acted  as  discussion  leader. 

27.  In  her  introduction  to  the  subject  the  discussion  leader  defined  education  as 
"a  process  to  develop  the  mind,  the  spirit  and  the  body'1.   She  reminded  the 
Seminar  that  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  proclaims  that  every  human 
being  has  the  right  to  education.   While  recognizing  the  contribution  which  a  wise 
and  knowledgeable  person  without  formal  education  can  ncke,  she  pointed  out  that 
the  process  of  education  equips  the  citizen  for  a  more  effective  participation  in 
public  life  for  it  brings  about  a  consciousness  of  ideas  and  opens  up  vistas  of 
thought  which  inevitably  give  the  educated  person  certain  advantages  over  the 
uneducated. 

28.  The  discussion  leader  formulated  certain  lines  of  discussion  which  in  general 
were  followed  in  the  ensuing  debates,  namely,  problems  of  formal  or  school 
education,  problems  of  informal  or  out-of-school  education,  and  suggested 
solutions  to  these  problems. 

Problems  of  Formal  Education 

29-   Consideration  was  given  to  problems  of  formal  education  at  every  level  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university.   It  was  emphasized  that  education  begins  when 
the  human  being  is  born,  for  the  relationship  of  the  spouses  affects  the  attitudes 
of  their  children  and  will  have  an  important  influence  during  the  formative  years 
when  the  children  begin  to  receive  their  first  schooling.   Freedom  of  choice  by 
the  spouses  of  their  marriage  partner,  mutual  respect  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
happy  home  create  an  environment  essential  for  the  balanced  development  of  the 
child. 


30.   In  discussing  access  to  education,  all  participants  agreed  that  primary 
education  should  be  universal,  compulsory  and  free  for  girls  and  boys.   Many 
Governments  were  working  to  achieve  this  end  but  until  it  was  attained  problems 
of  selection  arose,  namely,  whether  resources  should  be  concentrated  on  a 
programme  of  universal  primary  education,  or  whether  "the  few"  should  receive 
education  at  every  level  at  the  expense  of  "the  many" .   In  view  of  the  urgent  need 
in  new  and  emerging  countries  for  trained  personnel,  many  participants  felt  that 
seme  kind  of  compromise  must  be  reached  at  the  present  stage.  While  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  having  universal  primary  education  they  nevertheless  felt  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  educate  the  "greatest  possible  few"  at  secondary  and 
university  levels.   It  was  felt,  too,  that  the  stimulation  of  open  competition  for 
places  produced  desirable  qualities  of  "drive"  and  initiative. 
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31.  Discrimination  in  opportunities  for  education  for  girls  and  boys  was  deplored. 
In  some  countries  important  gaps  existed  at  the  primary  level;  in  rural  areas  in 
particular,  girls  were  frequently  kept  at  home  to  assist  with  the  work  in  the 
house  and  on  the  farm.   Often  it  was  considered  socially  undesirable  for  girls  to 
travel  from  their  homes  to  school,  and  even  in  cases  where  they  attended  primary 
school  for  a  year  or  two  they  were  taken  away  by  their  parents  in  order  to  enter 
into  early  marriages.   In  some  communities  a  prospective  bridegroom  had  the  right 
to  select  the  curriculum  for  his  future  bride.   These  situations  also  prevented 
girls  from  proceeding  to  secondary  schools.   The  cost  of  higher  education  was 
stressed  as  an  important  factor  restricting  its  availability  to  both  boys  and 
girls,  but  more  particularly  ti   girls.   It  was  pointed  out  that  if  more  numerous 
and  varied  posts  for  girls  with  higher  education  were  developed,  this  would 
encourage  parents  to  permit  them  to  continue  their  studies.   The  view  was 
expressed  that  an  important  aspect  of  university  education  was  the  fact  that  it 
furnished  a  training  in  social  responsibility  but  this  training  was  wasted  unless 
graduates  were  given  the  opportunity  of  assuming  responsibilities  after  graduation. 
In  the  words  of  one  participant,  "the  educated  woman  who  does  not  take 
responsibility  is  an  expensive  addition  to  society". 

32.  The  question  of  discrimination  between  boys  and  girls  also  came  under  review 
when  school  curricula  were  discussed.   While  agreeing  that  there  should  be 
identical  programmes  of  studies  available  to  girls  and  boys,  participants  were 

of  opinion  that  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  studies  should  also  be  available  so 
that  opportunities  were  given  to  children  of  varying  talents  to  develop  their  gifts 
as  fully  as  possible.   There  was  general  agreement  that  all  subjects  of  the 
primary  school  course  should  be  compulsory  for  boys  and  girls;  a  number  of 
participants  suggested  also  that  no  opportunity  should  exist  for  choice  of 
subjects,  particularly  of  practical  subjects,  at  the  secondary  school  level.   Those 
African  secondary  schools  which  had  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  special  courses 
for  girls  in  subjects  such  as  home  economics  had  prevented  them  from  acquiring 
the  professional  and  technical  training  which  would  have  opened  many  careers  to 
them. 

33*  Participants  stressed  the  importance  of  vocational  guidance  and  vocational 
training.   It  was  felt  that  often  too  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  purely  academic 
schooling  and  that  too  much  prestige  was  given  tc  this  system  and  to  its  product, 
the  "white-collar  worker".   It  was  necessary  to  encourage  respect  for  other  more 
varied  forms  of  education.   One  method  of  achieving  this  would  be  by  persuading 
schools  with  an  established  academic  reputation  to  broaden  their  curricula. 

J>k.      Consideration  was  given  to  the  inclusion  of  sex  education  in  school  curricula. 
One  participant  pointed  out  that  in  some  parts  of  Africa  girls  were  away  from  home 
for  the  whole  of  their  academic  life  and  often  before  leaving  home,  had  received 
inadequate  instruction  which  was  not  supplemented  at  school.   Other  speakers  gave 
instances  of  situations  involving  older  girls  and  adult  women  who  were 
insufficiently  informed  in  such  matters.   It  was  felt  that  it  was  desirable  for 
some  form  of  sex  education  to  be  given  to  children  but  not  exclusively  at  hoiae  or 
at  school.   Rather  it  was  preferable  for  parents  and  teachers  to  work  together 
to  formulate  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  subject  to  children. 

35*   Several  participants  stated  that  it  was  desirable  that  children  be  taught  in 

the  vernacular  and  that  text-books  appropriate  to  their  environment  be  used. 

This  was  essential  if  newly  independent  countries  were  to  develop  and  expand  their 
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national  cultures.   However,  vhere  a  country  had  come  under  the  influence  of 
another  civilization  it  was  important  to  seek  harmony  between  the  two 
civilizations  so  that  advantage  could  be  taken  of  the  riches  of  both. 

36.  Access  to  education  and  the  nature  of  school  curricula  are  restricted  by  the 
availability  of  teachers  and  of  schools.   During  the  discussion,  the  neei  was 
stressed  not  only  of  sufficient  teachers,  but  of  teachers  of  adequate  qualify. 
Throughout  Africa  there  was  a  shortage  of  teacher  training  centres,  particularly 
at  higher  levels.   Participants  agreed  that  the  best  teachers  were  those  who 
looked  on  their  job  as  a  vocation.   It  was  important  that  teachers  receive 
adequate  remuneration,  and  that  the  remuneration  should  be  the  same  for  men  and 
women  teachers.   The  value  of  interchanges  of  staff  between  the  various  countries 
of  Africa  was  mentioned. 

37*   Many  participants  felt  that  coeducational  schools  at  all  levels  were  the  most 
satisfactory  institutions.   These  schools  were  more  likely  to  bring  about  a  more 
balanced  relationship  between  the  sexes  and  a  healthier  spirit  of  co-operation 
than  were  schools  restricted  to  girls  or  boys  only.  However,  some  participants 
emphasized  the  value  of  boarding  schools  for  girls,  particularly  in  rural  areas, 
or  where  the  girls  came  from  polygamous  families  or  broken  homes.   Where  there 
were  separate  schools  it  was  essential  that  girls  be  offered  the  same  facilities 
as  boys  in  the  way  of  time-tables,  fellowships,  canteens  and  other  amenities. 

38.   Throughout  the  debate  on  formal  education,  all  participants  emphasized  the 
great  need  in  Africa  for  finance  to  extend  the  availability  of  education. 

Problems  of  Informal  Education 

39-  All  participants  were  in  agreement  on  the  importance  of  "informal"  or  "out- 
of-school"  education,  particularly  in  those  countries  where  the  degree  of 
development  was  still  somewhat  low.   Reference  was  made  to  the  various  forms 
which  this  kind  of  education  might  take  including  programmes  of  fundamental 
education  and  community  development  schemes.   The  co-operation  of  men  and  women 
in  the  community  was  essential  for  the  success  of  these  programmes. 

ho.      Various  participants  described  existing  programmes  in  their  own  countries, 
revealing  that  in  many  cases  similar  problems  received  similar  treatment.   Thus, 
many  countries  have  adult  education  classes  for  men  and  women  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas  where  reading,  writing  and  civics  are  taught.   Often  there  are 
special  courses  for  women  in  such  subjects  as  household  management,  child  care 
and  nutrition  and  these  courses  are  frequently  combined  with  literacy  campaigns. 
The  importance  of  suitable  text-books  for  use  in  adult  literacy  classes  was 
stressed.   In  the  case  of  special  courses  for  adult  women,  certain  social 
impediments  may  occur.   Thus,  as  one  participant  pointed  out,  African  women  are 
not  as  free  as  men  to  attend  evening  classes.   It  was  suggested  that  correspondence 
courses,  public  library  facilities  and  the  Press,  radio  and  cinema  could  be 
utilized  as  media  of  education.   Reference  was  also  made  to  courses  held  near 
home  in  special  "friendship  centres"  where  educated  and  uneducated  women  came 
together  and  the  former  taught  the  latter. 

hi.  The  social  value  of  informal  education  was  stressed.  Classes  for  married 
women  enabled  them  to  "catch  up"  as  it  were  with  their  more  educated  husbands, 
and  equipped  them  to  educate  their  children  in  their  early  formative  years.   In 
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the  case  of  unmarried  mothers,  training  was  provided  in  certain  skills  which 
furnished  them  with  a  respectable  means  of  livelihood.   For  girls  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  adult  education  classes  provided  a 
useful  antidote  to  activities  conducive  to  juvenile  delinquency.   As  always,  the 
principal  deterrent  to  the  full  development  of  this  kind  of  education  was  lack  of 
finance,  restricting  the  facilities  available  and  in  particular  resulting  in  a 
shortage  of  teachers  with  suitable  training  in  this  specialized  field. 

Suggested  Solutions 

k2.     A  number  of  suggestions  for  meeting  the  problems  posed  were  put  forward 
during  the  discussions.   It  was  agreed  that  generally  throughout  Africa  there 
existed  a  need  for  improving  and  extending  facilities  and  for  removing  existing 
disabilities.   The  central  difficulty  was  frequently  stated  to  be  shortage  of 
funds . 

hj.      The  United  Nations,  through  its  expanded  programme  of  technical  assistance, 
was  endeavouring  to  meet  some  of  the  needs.   In  addition,  certain  solutions  were 
offered  by  the  specialized  agencies.   For  example,  the  representative  of  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  referred  to  that  organization's  new  Rural 
Development  Programme  for  newly  developing  countries  and  also  to  the  projected 
establishment  of  an  African  Advisory  Committee  concerned  with  problems  of 
vocational  guidance  of  African  women.   The  representative  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  indicated  that  her  organization  was  prepared  to  assist 
in  promoting  courses  in  home  economics  for  both  boys  and  girls  and  in  particular 
would  support  teacher  training  in  this  field,  and  would  supply  teaching  materials, 
visual  aids  and  so  on.   The  representative  of  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  stated  that  UNICEF  could  also  help  with  the  provision  of  visual 
aids  particularly  for  motherr.raft  courses  and  other  courses  in  the  sphere  of 
informal  education.   The  representative  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  described  the  various  kinds  of  assistance 
offered  by  her  organization.   Apart  from  the  studies  on  the  access  of  girls  to 
primary  education  and  education  in  rural  areas  currently  being  undertaken  for 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  UNESCO  offered  its  own 
fellowships  and  published  information  relating  to  fellowships  available  from 
other  sources;  it  organized  seminars,  provided  training  for  school  inspectors  and 
administrators,  produced  school  materials  as  well  as  literature  in  the  vernacular 
for  people  recently  literate,  assisted  Governments  in  the  establishment  of  public 
libraries  and  also  worked  in  the  field  of  radio  broadcasting.   At  present  a 
programme  was  being  drawn  up  dealing  with  educational  requirements  in  Africa. 

kh.      However,  while  recognizing  the  value  of  the  assistance  available  from  these 
sources,  participants  agreed  that  it  was  essential  to  formulate  plans  of  action 
within  their  own  countries  and  territories.   Finance  for  education  may  be  derived 
from  national  revenue,  from  local  taxes  and  from  voluntary  contributions.   Very 
often,  the  cost  of  primary  education  is  borne  by  local  rates  or  a  poll  tax.   If 
women  enter  local  government  they  can  have  a  very  real  influence  on  education 
policy  -  by  pressing  for  more  and  better  schools,  by  encouraging  the  development 
of  programmes  of  primary  and  adult  education  for  women,  by  spreading  among  women 
a  knowledge  of  the  taxation  system  and  the  allocation  of  tax  monies.   In  the  non- 
governmental area  women,  through  self-help-schemes,  can  obtain  village  schools, 
usually  by  local  "drives"  for  money,  goods  and  labour  freely  contributed.   In 
short,  the  solutions  to  problems  of  education  can  be  furnished  not  only  by 
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inter-governmental  organizations,  by  Governments  and  by  non- governmental 
organizations,  but  also  by  individual  women.   This  is  indeed  a  most  effective 
form  of  participation  by  women  in  public  life. 

1+5.  At  the  close  of  the  debate,  the  discussion  leader  formulated  certain 
conclusions  which  were  subsequently  supplemented: 

(i)   Education  is  a  process  to  develop  the  mind,  the  spirit  and  the  body. 
Basic  education  begins  in  the  home  when  the  human  being  is  born.  . 

(ii)   Primary  education  should  be  universal,  compulsory  and  free  for  all  girls 
and  boys. 

(iii)  While  existing  resources  on  Africa  for  the  most  part  do  not  permit  of 
universal  secondary  and  higher  education,  these  should  be  made 
available  to  as  many  girls  and  boys  as  possible. 

(iv)  There  should  be  no  discrimination  in  educational  opportunities  for  girls 
and  boys.   Identical  curricula  should  be  available  to  girls  and  boys 
but  after  primary  school  all  subjects  need  not  necessarily  be 
compulsory. 

(v)   Vocational  training  should  be  encouraged  and  prestige  commensurate  with 
that  given  formal  academic  schooling  should  be  accorded  to  it. 

(vi)   Sex  education  for  children  is  desirable  and  parents  and  teachers  should 
work  together  to  formulate  methods  of  giving  instruction  in  this 
subject. 

(vii)  Co-educational  schools  develop  a  balanced  relationship  between  the  sexes 
and  a  healthy  spirit  of  co-operation.  However,  in  certain  circumstances 
boarding  schools  for  girls  may  be  desirable. 

(viii)   Co-operation  of  all  members  of  the  community  is  essential  for  the 
success  of  programmes  of  informal  or  Mout-of -school"  education. 
Informal  education  has  special  value  for  the  uneducated  married  woman, 
the  unmarried  mother  and  the  young  girl  with  only  limited  formal 
education.  Where  social  impediments  prevent  women  from  having  free 
access  to  such  programmes,  correspondence  courses,  public  library 
facilities,  the  Press,  radio  and  cinema  can  be  utilized  as  media  of 
education. 

(ix)   Entrance  into  the  teaching  profession  of  persons  with  character  and 
ideals  should  be  fostered  and  teachers  should  be  adequately 
remunerated.   The  principle  of  equal  pay  regardless  of  sex  should  be 
applied. 

(x)   The  main  factor  impeding  the  growth  "of  educaticn  in  Africa  is  shortage 
of  money.  Assistance  should  be  sought  f^om  the  United  Nations  end  its 
specialized  agencies,  from  national  and  local  governments  and  through 
voluntary  contributions. 

(xi)  While  it  is  highly  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  all  existing  aid 

programmes,  women  themselves  can  work  through  government,  particularly 
local  government,  and  through  non-governmental  organizations  and  groups 
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to  deal  effectively  with  educational  problems  and  in  particular  with 
problems  of  finance.   By  such  action  they  are  indeed  participating  in 
public  life. 

B.    ECONOMIC  DISABILITIES 

k6.      The  Seminar  continued  its  discussion  of  the  obstacles  which  impede  the 
participation  of  women  in  public  life  and  of  the  action  necessary  to  overcome 
them  by  examining,  at  two  meetings ,  the  economic  aspect  of  these  questions. 
Mine.  Ki  Zerbo  (Upper  Volta )  acted  as  discussion  leader. 

k i .   There  was  general  agreement  that  the  status  of  women  was  determined  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  prevailing  economic  situation  in  a  country.   Consequently, 
attempts  to  improve  economic  conditions  should  be  made  with  the  object  of 
enabling  women  to  have  more  leisure  time,  so  that  they  may  develop  themselves  as 
individuals,  wives,  mothers  and  citizens. 

hQ.      Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  all  women  to  acquire  a  trade, 
skill  or  profession  in  order  to  enable  them  to  achieve  a  measure  of  economic 
independence.   In  this  connexion  it  was  pointed  out  that,  although  African  women 
often  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  family  economy,  in  many  instances  they  had 
no  voice  in  determining  the  disposition  of  the  money  earned  by  them.   Therefore 
it  was  necessary  for  such  women  to  maintain  control  over  their  earnings  and, 
because  of  their  inexperience,  to  get  some  needed  training  in  the  management  of 
their  money. 

1+9.   Many  participants  raised  the  question  of  the  need  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  working  conditions  of  African  women  engaged  in  agriculture.   It  was  agreed 
that  the  depressed  status  of  the  woman  farmer,  in  most  instances,  reflected  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country.   Short  of  mechanization  of  the  agricultural 
sector  there  was  a  demand  for  introducing  and  improving  the  basic  farm  implements, 
as  well  as  a  need  for  training  in  basic  farm  techniques.   The  lack  of  effective 
means  of  cultivation  resulted  in  low  yields,  in  spite  of  the  long  hours  spent  in 
the  fields.   It  was  pointed  out  by  one  participant  that  better  methods  of  farm 
production  would  not  only  relieve  the  woman  cultivator  from  hard  and  tedious 
labour,  but  might  also  make  farming  attractive  to  men.   In  many  African  societies 
men  were  disdainful  of  such  occupations,  they  considered  farming  as  "women's  work" 
and  preferred  to  retain  their  traditional  status  as  hunters  and  warriors. 

50.  In  this  connexion,  several  participants  stated  that  the  need  for  a  large 
labour  force  to  carry  out  the  present  methods  of  farming  contributed  to  the  high 
incidence  of  polygamy  in  many  African  rural  communities,  where  wives  were  used  as 
a  cheap  source  of  agricultural  labour.   It  was  noted  that  children,  particularly 
girls,  also  were  affected  by  the  existing  methods  of  farm  production  since  they 
were  often  kept  from  schools  in  order  to  work  in  the  fields.   The  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  introduction  of  more  efficient  methods  of  farm  cultivation  would 
not  only  free  children  for  schooling,  but  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  economic 
basis  for  polygamy. 

51.  One  participant  spoke  of  the  women  in  her  country  whose  principal  economic 
activity  was  trading.   Although  a  measure  of  financial  success  could  be  attributed 
to  their  efforts,  they,  like  the  women  engaged  in  agriculture,  needed  technical 
training  in  their  field.   It  was  suggested  that  the  introduction  of  improved 
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techniques  in  marketing  and  book-keeping  would  increase  the  personal  income  of 
the  woman  trader.   Another  participant  noted  that  although  many  African  countries 
were  presently  relying  on  foreign-trained  or  imported  technicians,  the  time  had 
come  for  locally  trained  personnel  to  assume  this  task.   She  pointed  out  that  in 
her  country  there  were  sufficient  numbers  of  persons  trained  in  the  "learned" 
professions,  but  that  young  people  were  hesitant  to  enter  the  technical  fields. 
It  was  suggested  that  local  people  trained  in  occupations  such  as  agriculture, 
animal  husbandry,  forestry  and  handicrafts  would  make  a  significant  contribution 
towards  raising  the  economic  level  of  African  countries. 

52.  The  consensus  of  opinion- was  that  co-operative  buying  and  selling 
organizations  were  an  important  means  of  improving  the  economic  condition  of  the 
African  woman.   These  organizations  provided  the  means  by  which  women  could  market 
their  goods  and  obtain  credit  facilities.   By  eliminating  the  profit  that  would 
normally  be  taken  by  various  middlemen,  such  organizations  substantially  raised 
the  income  of  the  woman  worker.   One  participant  suggested  that  in  order  to  ensure 
a  market  to  the  local  producer  public  opinion  should  be  rallied  to  the  support  of 
home-grown  products.   She  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  serious  effort  to  preserve 
local  produce:   the  establishment  of  canning  industries  would  provide  a  source  of 
employment  and  would  also  ensure  a  balanced  supply  of  food  throughout  all  the 
seasons. 

53.  One  participant  raised  the  problem  of  the  rural  woman  who  sought  employment 
in  urban  centres,  often  without  sufficient  preparation  for  or  knowledge  of  the 
working  conditions.   She  stated  that  it  was  necessary  for  such  women  to  be 
informed  about  the  cost-of-living,  housing,  the  demand  for  skills  and  so  on,  so 
that  they  might  be  protected  from  physical,  moral  or  financial  exploitation. 

5K.      The  attention  of  the  Seminar  was  drawn  to  the  onerous  nature  of  many  of  the 
household  chores  performed  by  African  women.   Particular  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  time  consumed  by  the  milling  of  grain  with  mortar  and  pestle.   Citing  the 
experience  in  their  own  countries,  several  participants  mentioned  the  introduction 
of  electric-powered  mills,  sometimes  communally -owned,  which  had  done  much  to 
lighten  one  of  the  traditional  domestic  duties  of  African  women.   Referring  to 
another  of  the  traditional  household  chores  of  the  African  woman  -  that  of 
carrying  water  -  one  participant  stressed  the  need  for  widespread  introduction  of 
dams,  pipes,  bore-holes  and  wells. 

55.   It  was  noted  that  native  handicrafts  were  an  important  source  of  income  for 
the  African  woman  worker.   All  participants  agreed  on  the  necessity  for  preserving 
these  skills.   One  delegate  pointed  out  that  the  production  of  such  handicrafts 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of  illiterate  persons  and  that  it  was  desirable  for 
women  at  a] 1  educational  levels  to  participate  in  the  production  of  such  crafts, 
whether  for  recreational  or  commercial  purposes.   Moreover,  since  these  products 
often  were  bought  by  visitors  to  a  country,  it  was  important  that  they  should  be 
well  made,  should  reflect  the  national  culture  and  also  take  account  of  the  taste 
of  the  foreign  purchaser.   Besides  being  a  source  of  foreign  revenue,  the 
widespread  sale  and  distribution  of  native  handicrafts  could  promote  knowledge, 
understanding  and  goodwill  on  an  international  level. 

56   The  discussion  concluded  with  an  examination  of  the  taxation  practices 
prevailing  in  various  African  countries.   It  was  brought  out  by  participants  that, 
in  some  countries  women  were  exempt  from  taxation  against  their  will,  while  in 
others  they  refused  to  pay  personal  income  taxes.   One  participant,  citing  the 
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experience  in  her  country  stated  that  those  women  who  were  engaged  in  their 
own  businesses  refused  to  pay  the  tax  on  the  incomes  derived  from  such  businesses, 
while  women  employed  in  government  service  were  taxed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  women  should  be  taxed  equally  with  men,  since 
the  demand  for  equality  of  rights  necessitated  the  assumption  of  equal  duties. 
By  assuming  along  with  men  the  financial  responsibility  for  government,  women 
could  then  properly  demand  to  participate  in  all  processes  of  government. 

57-   The  discussion  leader  drew  the  following  conclusions  from  the  general  debate: 

(i)  It  is  necessary  for  women  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  and 

therefore  adequate  vocational  training  is  needed  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.   Such  training  may  be  undertaken  at  the  primary, 
secondary  adult  or  advanced  educational  levels  and  all  available 
agencies  whether  inter-governmental,  governmental  or  non-governmental, 
should  co-operate  in  this  endeavour. 

(ii)  The  mechanization  of  agriculture  is  to  be  encouraged  because: 

(a)  it  decreases  the  work  of  the  woman  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  so  frees  her  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  her  role  as  mother, 
wife  and  citizen. 

(b)  it  makes  farm  pursuits  more  attractive  to  men.   It  also 
stimulates  the  educated  youth  to  remain  in  rural  areas  and  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  these  communities. 

(c)  it  will  tend  to  eliminate  polygamy  in  those  areas  where  polygamy 
flourishes  because  wives  are  a  cheap  source  of  farm  labour.   It  will 
also  increase  school  attendance  by  children,  particularly  girls,  who 
are  now  used  for  work  on  the  farms. 

(iii)  Co-operative  associations  are  very  important  in  raising  the  economic 
levels  of  the  African  woman,  either  by  providing  an  outlet  through 
which  women  can  market  their  produce,  by  enabling  them  to  buy  goods 
at  reduced  prices  or  by  offering  them  credit  and  other  facilities. 

(iv)  Public  support  must  be  rallied  for  local  consumption  of  local  products. 
In  cases  where  the  market  for  locally  produced  goods  is  reduced  by 
unfair  foreign  competition  or  where  the  local  producer  is  victimized  by 
middlemen,  legislation  should  be  introduced  to  correct  these  injustices. 

(v)   In  those  sectors  of  the  economy  where  the  African  woman  makes  a 

significant  contribution,  techniques  must  be  devised  to  assist  them  in 
increasing  their  personal  income.   For  example,  the  woman  trader  must 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  book-keeping  and  marketing  techniques.   In  the 
case  of  the  woman  handicraft  worker,  she  must  preserve  the  distinctive 
national  character  of  her  product  and  also  take  account  of  the  tastes 
of  the  foreign  buyer. 

(vi)  Women  who  earn  or  have  other  income  should  be  taxed  equally  with  men 

since  the  demand  for  equality  of  rights  carries  with  it  the  assumption 
of  equal  responsibilities. 
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C.    SOCIAL,  RELIGIOUS  AND  LEGAL  OBSTACLES 

58.   At  three  meetings  the  Seminar  examined  the  question  of  social,  religious 
and  legal  obstacles  impeding  the  participation  of  women  in  public  life,  and 
considered  "what  action  was  necessary  to  overcome  them.   Mrs.  Radaody-Ralarosy 
(Madagascar)  acted  as  discussion  leader. 

59-   In  her  introduction,  the  discussion  leader  pointed  out  that  the  position  of 
a  woman  in  public  life  depended  on  her  relationship  to  her  family  and  to  society. 
Before  her  public  position  was  assured,  changes  were  often  needed  in  her  legal 
status,  her  position  in  the  religious  framework  in  which  she  lives,  and  in  her 
social  position.   Specifically  legal  impediments  were  contained  not  only  in  written 
law,  in  legislation,  but  were  also  part  of  the  unwritten  law  enshrined  in  custom 
and  tradition.   Religious  law  and  practice  also  frequently  prevented  women  from 
participating  in  public  life,  and  social  prejudices  equally  militated  against  such 
participation.   The  discussion  leader  put  to  the  Seminar  the  following  question: 
"How  far  and  in  what  manner  must  we  reform  or  suppress  those  laws,  customs  and 
traditions  which  impede  a  woman  from  occupying  a  harmonious  position  in  society 
and  which  prevent  her  from  being  a  good  wife,  mother  and  citizen?"  The  Seminar, 
in  the  ensuing  discussion,  gave  consideration  to  laws,  to  social  customs,  to 
religious  customs  and  laws  affecting  the  person,  the  family  and  the  ownership  of 
property. 

Laws  and  customs  affecting  the  person 

60.  Many  participants  expressed  strong  concern  at  the  continuance  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa  of  those  customs  and  practices  which  led  to  the  mutilation  and 
scarification  of  the  physical  person,  particularly  the  practice  of  female 
circumcision,  a  ritual  operation  performed  on  young  girls.   Two  participants,  one 
a  medical  practitioner  and  the  other  a  practising  midwife,  described  in  some 
detail  the  nature  of  this  operation  and  its  physical  effects.   It  often  caused 
severe  haemorrhage  and  septocaemia,  resulting  in  some  cases  in  death.   By  preventing 
generalized  dilation  at  childbirth  such  operations  not  only  intensified  the 
difficulties  of  labour  but  also  endangered  the  lives  of  both  mother  and  child.   In 
later  life  it  could  bring  about  a  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  especially  where  women 
were  compelled  by  circumstance  to  carry  loads  or  to  engage  in  heavy  work. 

61.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  reference  was  made  to  the  reasons  for  the 
continuance  of  this  custom  one  participant  expressing  the  view  that  it  was  often 
encouraged  by  men  in  the  belief  that  it  tended  to  prevent  adultery,  while  another 
participant  pointed  out  that  it  was  often  considered  to  have  educative  value 
because  by  undergoing  this  operation  young  girls  learned  the  virtues  of  courage 
and  endurance.   The  view  was  expressed  that  while  it  was  the  duty  of  all  African 
women  to  further  the  development  of  African  culture  by  supporting  those  rich  and 
varied  qualities  which  were  of  value  not  only  to  Africa  but  to  the  world,  they 
should  join  in  condemning  those  customs  which  were  deleterious  to  health  and 
indeed  dangerous;  for  they  led  to  backwardness,  not  to  progress. 

62.  In  discussing  ways  of  overcoming  this  practice,  one  participant  hoped  that, 
in  her  own  words  "The  World  Health  Organization  could  show  that  this  mutilation 
has  no  medical  justification  and  that  rather  it  is  harmful  to  health  and  should  be 
abolished  forever."  Apart  from  action  at  the  international  level,  national 
legislation  was  needed,  it  was  an  effective  instrument  for  doing  away  with  this 
and  other  harmful  customs. 
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63.   The  right  of  a  woman  to  retain  her  name  on  marriage  was  commented  on.   In 
many  communities  this  right  was  protected  by  lav/  or  custom,  whereas  in  others 
the  woman  automatically  acquired  her  husband's  name.   However,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  latter  situation  was  not  necessarily  distasteful  to  the  wife  and 
that  tiie  ideal  position  would  seem  to  be  that  a  woman  have  complete  freedom  to 
retain  her  name  or  to  take  that  of  her  husband. 

6k.      Problems  of  nationality  of  married  women  were  also  mentioned  but  not 
investigated  in  depth.   Hope  was  expressed  that  eventually  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  an  African  nationality  -  a  solution  which  would  remove  injustices  at 
present  suffered  by  many  people,  particularly  women. 

laws  and  customs  affecting  the  family 

65.  The  discussion  concerning  -laws  and  customs  affecting  the  family  centred 

on  the  institution  of  marriage,  which  in  the  words  of  the  discussion  leader,  is 
the  "keystone  of  society".   Consideration  was  given  to  the  betrothal  customs, 
the  different  forms  of  marriage,  its  effects  and  its  dissolution.   In  many  African 
countries  and  territories,  several  systems  of  law  regulated  marriages:  these 
were  customary,  civil,  Christian,  Moslem  marriages  and  those  performed  in 
accordance  with  special  legislation.   However,  for  the  most  part  participants 
directed  their  attention  to  certain  customary  practices. 

66.  Many  participants  spoke  forcibly  against  the  practice  of  child  betrothal. 

In  some  cases  small  girls  of  only  two  or  three  years  of  age,  and  more  frequently, 
girls  of  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  were  the  subject  of  betrothal  agreements 
entered  into  by  their  parents  and  the  prospective  husband.  After  attaining 
puberty  the  girl  was  considered  ready  for  marriage.   If  illiterate  &he  might  be 
passive  and  accept  her  spouse  without  question  but  where  she  had  received  some 
education  she  not  infrequently  resisted  such  an  arrangement  and  in  this  case  was 
often  forced  into  the  marriage.   One  participant  referred  to  cases  where  the 
prospective  husband  married  a  girl  child  of  about  nine  years  of  age  and  did  not 
wait  until  his  wife  attained  the  age  of  puberty  before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage.   Such  cases  often  had  tragic  results,  the  young  wives  sometimes  dying 
in  child-birth  or  developing  abnormal  psychology. 

67.  The  giving  of  "bride-price"  by  a  prospective  husband  to  his  bride's  parents 
was  condemned  by  a  number  of  participants  who  felt  that  the  symbolic  character 
of  this  custom  had  been  replaced  by  undesirable  commercialism  and  that  it  had 
degenerated  into  a  business  transaction.  As  increasingly  higher  sums  were  being 
demanded  by  parents,  girls  often  were  forced  to  marry  the  highest  bidder  and  their 
consent  to  such  unions  was  disregarded.  Where  the  bridegroom  was  compelled  to 
borrow  in  order  to  pay  the  bride-price,  the  young  couple  entered  on  their  married 
life  burdened  with  debt  and  such  marriages  often  could  not  survive  such  strained 
circumstances.   The  custom  of  giving  bride-price  was,  however,  deeply  rooted  in 
many  communities,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  had  certain  advantages.   It 
was  unlikely  that  the  practice  would  be  eliminated  until  education  became  more 
widespread  and  until  such  time  -  a  number  of  participants  felt  -  efforts  should 

be  directed  to  a  restoration  of  the  symbolic  nature  of  the  gift. 
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68.  In  discussing  the  various  forms  of  marriage,  strong  views  were  expressed 
on  the  subject  of  polygamy.   Some  participants,  representing  countries  with 
predominantly  or  partly  Moslem  populations,  gave  examples  of  recent  legislation 
in  their  countries  which,  while  for  the  most  part  following  the  modern  view  of 
marriage  as  a  monogamous  institution,  nevertheless  was  not  in  conflict  with 
Islamic  law.  A  distinction  was  made  between  the  Moslem  and  animist  view  of 
polygamy:  the  Moslem  has  a  duty  to  support  his  wives  and  to  provide  for  them 
equally,  but  among  animists  each  wife,  except  the  first  one,  must  be  the  provider 
for  her  own  children.   In  giving  reasons  for  the  continuance  of  polygamy, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  participants  referred  to  its  economic  benefits  to  the 
husband  whose  wives  were  a  cheap  source  of  agricultural  labour.   It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  for  the  uneducated  woman  with  no  resources,  a  polygamous 
marriage  gave  shelter  and  a  home.   Property  shared  in  common  with  other  wives 
gave  a  feeling  of  solidarity,  and  above  all  the  stigma  of  spinsterhood  was  avoided, 

69.  However,  the  great  majority  of  participants  agreed  that  polygamy  was 
undesirable  and  outmoded.   It  did  not  make  for  a  stable  family  life  but  rather 
created  an  environment  where  rivalry,  deceit  and  distrust  flourished  -  a  harmful 
atmosphere  for  the  children.   In  the  event  of  a  wife  being  discarded,  her 
children  were  left  in  her  sole  custody  and  she  could  claim  no  support  for  them 
from  her  ex-husband.  A  serious  consequence  of  polygamy  was  that  in  rural  areas 
a  few  wealthy  older  men  often  numbered  within  their  family  groups  most  of  the 
marriageable  girls  of  the  district  so  that  the  younger  men  could  not  find  wives. 
This  was  one  cause  of  the  drift  to  towns  by  unmarried  young  men  and  of  the  growth 
of  prostitution  in  the  towns.   The  influence  of  polygamy  was  invidious  and  was 
affecting  monogamous  marriages,  for  example,  in  many  cases  Christian  husbands 
made  it  a  practice  to  keep  several  concubines. 

70.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  forms  of  marriage,  reference  was  also 
made  to  the  system  of  marriage  by  barter  which  is  found  among  certain  animists. 
In  such  marriages,  two  men  come  to  an  agreement;  one  man  marries  the  sister  of 
the  other  and  the  latter  automatically  marries  the  sister  of  the  first  man.   If 
one  of  these  couples  does  not  live  happily  together  and  there  is  a  divorce,  the 
other  couple  automatically  follows  suit  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  their 
children  and  to  their  own  happiness.   In  general,  it  was  felt  with  these 
marriages  as  with  polygamous  marriages,  that  the  extension  of  systems  of 
registration  of  marriages  would  tend  to  eliminate  this  type  of  arrangement. 

71.  The  question  of  divorce  was  considered  by  the  Seminar  and  there  was  general 
agreement  that  divorce  should  not  be  an  easy  procedure,  and  that  the  grounds  for 
divorce  should  be  the  same  for  wives  as  for  husbands.   It  was  felt  that  the 
father  should  not  automatically  acquire  the  custody  of  the  children  on  divorce 
and  that,  where  the  mother  had  the  custody,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  father  to 
support  the  children.   One  participant  referred  to  the  dangers  of  divorce  by 
special  legislation  and  cited  instances  in  her  own  country  where  some  men  had 
managed  to  have  legislation  introduced  and  passed  which  gave  them  divorces  on 
their  own  terms.  Few  women  had  the  contacts  or  the  means  to  take  similar  action. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  maintenance  arrangements  for  divorced  wives  were 
seldom  satisfactory  and  where  certain  customary  marriages  ended  in  divorce,  the 
wife  very  often  had  no  claim  to  maintenance,  and  was  left  destitute  and  abandoned. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  assistance  of  women 
penalized  by  customary  divorces  where  husbands  pay  neither  maintenance  nor 
alimony. 
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~.aws  and  customs  affecting  the  ownership  of  property 

72.   In  considering  the  social,  religious  and  legal  obstacles  affecting  the 
ownership  of  property  by  women,  the  attention  of  the  Seminar  was  directed 
chiefly  to  laws  and  customs  regulating  inheritance.  Again,  the  principal 
obstacles  were  found  to  exist  in  customary  law  although  it  could  not  be  said 
that  legislation  on  the  subject  was  entirely  satisfactory.   Some  participants 
referred  to  situations  where  widows  had  no  right  of  inheritance  from  their 
husbands,  and  daughters  no  share  in  the  estate  of  a  deceased  father.   It  was 
pointed  out  that  in  these  circumstances  not  only  were  the  rights  of  women  to 
acquire  property  by  inheritance  restricted  or  non-existent  but  that  often  they 
were  denied  the  power  to  dispose  of  their  property  by  will.   In  some  communities, 
the  eldest  surviving  brother  of  the  deceased  automatically  acquired  the  whole  of 
the  deceased's  estate  including  his  wives  and  children.  Apart  from  the  injustice 
to  the  women  and  children,  the  brother  himself  was  frequently  a  sufferer,  as  the 
responsibility  of  supporting  this  inherited  family  often  prevented  him  from 
marrying  and  providing  his  own  family.  Where  custom  compelled  the  man  to  marry 
an  inherited  widow  it  was  not  unknown  for  a  young  man  to  have  a  wife  who  was 
twice  his  age.   Participants  generally  were  in  agreement  that  inheritance  rights 
should  be  determined  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Action  necessary  to  overcome  these  obstacles 

73  •  A  number  of  participants  put  forward  suggestions  for  overcoming  the  various 
social,  religious  and  legal  obstacles  impeding  the  participation  of  women  in 
public  life.   Two  participants  gave  specific  instances  of  action  taken  by  women 
themselves  at  conferences  convened  to  study  these  matters.   The  circulation  of  a 
questionnaire  had  proved  a  useful  means  of  obtaining  information  from  women  at 
every  level  of  the  community  and  of  informing  them  of  the  issues  involved. 
Other  successful  methods  were  door-to-door  canvassing  and  a  series  of  meetings 
for  women  organized  in  their  own  localities.   It  was  suggested  that  women, 
acting  through  non-governmental  organizations,  could  collaborate  with  governments 
to  inform  and  advise  rural  women  of  ways  in  which  they  might  repudiate  harmful 
traditions.   They  could  also  bring  pressure  on  governments  to  introduce  necessary 
legislation,  in  particular  family  laws  designed  to  protect  women  and  children, 
and  to  Implement  and  enforce  existing  legislation.   It  was  agreed  that  it  was 
essential  that  legislation  be  secured  which  provides  for  a  minimum  age  of 
marriage,  free  consent  to  marriage  and  compulsory  registration  of  marriages.   At 
all  times  the  importance  of  education  was  stressed,  for  as  education  spreads  out 
it  engulfs  and  obliterates  outmoded  customs.  It  was  important,  too,  to  pay 
attention  to  the  role  of  the  judge  or  magistrate  who  often  directed  and 
influenced  trends  of  opinion.  Above  all  it  was  essential  that  a  climate  of  public 
opinion  be  developed  throughout  Africa  which  might  give  recognition  to  the  dignity 
of  the  African  married  woman  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  for  her  her  unique 
spiritual  heritage. 

7^-.  The  Seminar  reached  the  following  conclusions,  on  the  basis  of  a  summary  of 
the  debate  made  by  the  discussion  leader: 

(i)  The  position  of  a  woman  in  public  life  depends  on  her  status  in 
her  family  and  society.  Before  her  public  position  is  assured, 
changes  are  often  needed  in  her  legal  status,  her  position  in  the 
religious  framework  in  which  she  lives,  and  in  her  social  position. 
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(ii)  Laws,  social  customs  and  religious  lavs  and  customs  may  affect  the 
person,  the  family  and  the  ovnership  of  property. 

(a)  Where  they  affect  the  person,  they  may  lead  to  the  mutilation 
and  scarification  of  the  physical  person,  as  vith  the  practice  of 
female  circumcision,  or  may  interfere  with  certain  intangible 
attributes  such  as  the  right  of  a  person  to  the  name  of  her  choice, 
and  to  her  nationality. 

(b )  Where  they  affect  the  family,  they  centre  on  the  institution  of 
marriage.   They  may  determine  the  nature  of  betrothal  agreements 
before  marriage,  the  age  of  the  parties,  particularly  of  the  prospective 
bride,  the  marriage  settlement,  the  form  of  marriage,  and,  most 
important,  vhether  monogamous  or  polygamous,  and  the  conditions  of 
divorce. 

(c)  Where  they  affect  the  ovnership  by  vomen  of  property  they  are 
particularly  pertinent  vhen  they  regulate  the  inheritance  by  vomen 
of  property  or  vhere  they  result  in  vomen  themselves  and  their 
children  forming  part  of  an  inherited  estate. 

(iii)  Among  the  various  forms  of  action  necessary  to  overcome  legal,  social 
and  religious  obstacles,  action  directed  to  obtaining  legislation 
establishing  a  minimum  age  of  marriage,  free  consent  to  marriage,  and 
compulsory  registration  of  marriages  is  of  special  importance  and 
effectiveness. 
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Chapter  V 

PLANS  OF  ACTION  TO  FURTHER  THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE 

75.  The  Seminar  concluded  with  an  examination  of  the  following  question;   "What 
plans  of  action  can  be  developed  to  further  the  participation  of  women  in  public 
life".   During  four  meetings,  the  Seminar  examined  four  aspects  of  this  question, 
namely,  the  action  of  individuals;  the  action  of  voluntary  organizations;  the 
action  of  individuals  and  organizations  in  working  with  and  encouraging  Governments 
in  the  initiation  and  planning  of  projects;  and  the  action  of  Governments,  the 
United  Nations  and  other  inter- governmental  organizations.   Mrs.  Louise  Sita 
(Congo  -  Brazzaville),  Mrs.Bibi  Zuwena  Abdulla  Zahran  (Zanzibar)  and  Mrs.  Pumla 
Ellen  Kisokonsole  (Uganda)  acted  as  discussion  leaders,  respectively. 

A.   ACTION  OF  INDIVIDUALS 

76.  There  was  general  agreement  that  good  citizenship  properly  began  in  the  home 
and  that  each  woman  should  strive  to  increase  her  knowledge  of  hygiene,  of 
nutrition,  of  child  care  and  of  home  economics  in  order  to  make  her  own  individual 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  all.   Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  special  duty 
of  the  educated  woman  to  assist  the  less  privileged  in  working  for  improved 
conditions  in  the  home,  community  and  the  nation. 

77*   Several  participants  pointed  out  the  unique  contribution  made  by  the  mother 
in  moulding  the  personality  of  her  children.   During  the  formative  years,  the 
mother  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  intellectual,  social,  moral  and 
civic  development  of  the  child.   It  is  she  who  introduces  the  child  to  the  basic 
knowledge  of  hygiene  and  nutrition.   Consequently  all  women  must  be  adequately 
prepared  to  fulfil  their  roles  as  custodians  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  well- 
being  of  their  families.   By  contributing  to  the  development  of  an  informed  and 
socially  responsible  younger  generation,  African  mothers  contribute  as  individuals 
to  the  future  of  the  emerging  continent. 

78.   One  participant  suggested  that  the  wide-spread  poverty  presently  prevailing 
on  the  African  continent  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  efforts  by  individuals  to  solve 
social,  political  and  cultural  problems.   Another  participant,  while  admitting 
the  need  for  collective  action,  stated  in  response  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  must  be  a  spur  to  individual  action. 

79 •  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  educated  woman  must  assume  the  role  of 
leader  in  all  fields  to  improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  She  should 
establish  rapport  with  her  less  fortunate  sisters  so  that  they  may  co-operate  with 
her  in  her  endeavours.  Educated  women,  particularly  those  trained  overseas,  must 
avoid  the  dangers  of  exclusiveness  and  over-confidence.  Women  of  all  educational 
levels  must  work  together  to  preserve  the  positive  values  of  their  African 
traditions. 

8C.   At  the  end  of  the  debate  the  discussion  leader  drew  the  following  conclusions: 

(i)  Motners  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  bj 

moulding  an  informed  and  socially  responsible  yoi.nger  generation 
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(ii)  Educated  women  should  take  the  lead,  overcoming  those 

obstacles  which  impede  the  participation  of  women  in  public 
life.   By  developing  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  they 
set  an  example  for  others. 

(iii)  Women  at  all  educational  levels  must  recognize  and  preserve 
the  positive  values  of  their  African  traditions. 

B.   ACTION  OF  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

81.  The  participants  recognized  that  each  citizen  as  an  individual  can  make  an 
effective  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.   However,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  was  that  working  through  voluntary  organizations  was  a  more  effective 
means  of  solving  social,  economic  and  political  problems.   Such  organizations 
provide  the  training,  the  environment,  the  information  and  the  impetus  for  the 
increasing  participation  of  African  women  in  public  life. 

82.  The  Seminar  considered  the  programmes  of  voluntary  associations  presently 
active  in  Africa.  These  associations  concern  themselves  with  such  diverse  fields 
as  family  and  child  guidance,  civic  education,  assistance  to  the  aged,  the 
physically  handicapped  and  the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  establishment  of  day 
nurseries,  orphanages  and  shelters  for  unwed  mothers.   One  participant  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  programmes  of  such  organizations  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts,  which  needlessly  drain  the  limited 
financial  resources  of  voluntary  organizations. 

83.  It  was  suggested  that  Government  subsidies  were  often  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  the  projects  begun  by  voluntary  associations.   Several  participants 
also  mentioned  bazaars,  lotteries  and  theatrical  entertainment  as  potential  sources 
of  private  revenue.   One  participant  pointed  out  that  national  voluntary 
associations  should  attempt  to  meet  the  standards  required  for  affiliation  with 
international  organizations  having  the  same  purposes.  The  information,  experience 
and  technical  assistance  provided  by  international  organizations  are  valuable  aids 
in  carrying  out  effective  projects  on  a  national  basis. 

Qk.      Several  participants  stated  that  many  voluntary  associations  of  long  standing 
no  longer  had  effective  programmes  or  the  necessary  pioneering  spirit  to  ensure 
their  success.   Therefore  it  was  necessary  for  all  voluntary  associations  to  bear 
in  mind  the  present  needs  of  the  various  African  communities.   With  regard  to 
youth  clubs,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  desirability  for  dynamic,  young  leaders 
who  could  meet  the  needs  of  young  persons.   In  this  connexion,  it  was  stated  that 
in  cases  where  organizations  or  clubs  felt  that  the  wearing  of  uniforms  by  girls 
was  desirable,  these  uniforms  should  be  attractive,  utilitarian  and  readily 
available  to  all. 

85.  All  participants  agreed  that  voluntary  organizations  could  innovate 
programmes  of  social  reform.  With  unselfish  and  unremitting  patience  they  should 
seek  to  eliminate  racial,  language,  cultural  and  regional  barriers  and  thus  be  an 
important  factor  in  unifying  African  nations.   Moreover,  such  organizations  should 
extend  their  spheres  of  activity  to  the  regional  and  international  level  by  holding 
exchange  tours,  seminars  and  study  programmes. 
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86.  Observers  for  several  non- governmental  organizations  in  consultative  status 
took  part  in  the  debate  informing  the  participants  of  the  activities  of  these 
organizations  in  Africa. 

87.  At  the  end  of  the  debate,  the  discussion  leader  drew  the  following 
conclusions: 

(i)  The  activities  of  voluntary  organizations  are  important  factors  in 
increasing  the  participation  of  women  in  public  life.  Among  such 
activities ,  which  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community,  are: 

(a)  The  financial  and  other  assistance  to  the  poor,  the  aged, 
the  physically  handicapped  and  the  mentally  retarded; 

(b)  The  establishment  of  shelters  for  unmarried  mothers  and 
abandoned  children; 

(c)  The  establishment  of  day  nurseries  for  children  of  working 
mothers; 

(d)  The  establishment  of  social  centres  to  provide  mental  and 
physical  recreation  for  women; 

(e)  The  establishment  of  centres  for  family  and  child  guidance; 

(f)  The  action  to  overcome  racial,  cultural  and  language  barriers 
which  impede  the  unity  of  the  community. 

(ii)  Voluntary  organizations  should  co-ordinate  their  programmes  in  order 
to  avoid  a  wasteful  duplication  of  efforts. 

(iii)  National  voluntary  associations  should  attempt  to  meet  the  standards 
required  for  affiliation  with  international  organizations.  The 
information,  experience  and  technical  assistance  which  is  given  by 
international  organizations  are  valuable  aids  in  carrying  out 
effective  programmes  on  a  national  basis. 

(iv)  Voluntary  associations  can  promote  international  goodwill  and 
understanding  by  initiating  regional  and  international  study 
programmes,  exchange  tours  and  regional  conferences. 

C.  ACTIONS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  WORKING  WITH  AND  ENCOURAGING 
GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  INITIATION  AND  PLANNING  OF  PROJECTS 

and 

D.  ACTION  OF  GOVERNMENTS,  THE  UNITED  NATICNS  AND  OTHER  INTER- GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

88.  As  the  same  discussion  leader  had  been  appointed  to  lead  the  discussion  on 
these  two  topics,  they  were  dealt  with  together  at  two  meetings.   However,  in 
introducing  the  discussion,  the  leader  referred  first  to  plans  of  action  developed 
by  individuals  and  organizations  and  then  to  action  of  Governments. 

89.  With  regard  to  the  first  topic,  she  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
initiation  of  projects  by  individuals  and  organizations  for,  not  uncommonly,  when 
a  project  was  found  to  be  necessary  and  useful  Governments  tended  to  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  for  it  or  at  least  to  render  assistance.  Attempts  to 
interest  and  influence  Governments  were  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  newly 
independent  or  emerging  States  where  new  ideas  and  popular  support  were  sought. 
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In  such  conditions  opportunities  were  often  created  by  circumstances,  but  in  less 
favourable  conditions  it  was  necessary  to  work  to  create  them.   There  was  a  need 
for  influencing  public  opinion  so  that  it  could  be  rallied  when  pressure  was 
required  to  compel  a  Government  to  carry  out  its  duties.   In  this  connexion, 
participation  of  women  in  Government  was  especially  significant  as  they  could  form 
effective  pressure  groups  and  they  also  had  a  valuable  role  to  play  in  stimulating 
and  educating  public  opinion. 

90.  In  concluding  her  introduction  to  the  first  topic,  the  discussion  leader 
reminded  the  Seminar  that  working  with  Governments  should  be  a  "two-way  traffic". 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  influence  Governments  to  take  action  where  necessary,  but 
at  the  same  time  responsible  citizens  had  a  duty  to  their  Government  to  assist  in 
spreading  information  about  programmes  initiated  by  it.   The  desirable  situation 
was  one  where  Government,  voluntary  organizations  and  individuals  worked  together 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

91.  Moving  to  the  second  topic,  the  discussion  leader  pointed  out  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Governments  to  know  about  the  assistance  which  could  be  obtained  from 
other  countries  and  from  international  organizations.   In  particular,  Governments 
had  a  duty  to  their  people  not  only  to  keep  them  informed  about  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  but  also  to  protect  their  interests 
by  taking  out  full  or  associate  membership  in  these  organizations.  At  the  same 
time,  the  people  should  acquaint  themselves  with  events  in  the  world  and  seek  to 
develop  a  broader  view  in  relation  to  national  and  world  affairs.   In  this 
connexion,  the  programmes  and  activities  of  certain  women's  international  non- 
governmental organizations  were-  especially  useful.  Where  assistance  was  obtained 
from  the  United  Nations  or  other  organizations,  such  as  through  service  of  experts, 
it  was  essential  that  all  necessary  facilities  be  provided  by  the  host  Governments. 
Certain  schemes  had  failed  in  Africa  because  Governments  were  unable  to  give  the 
required  assistance,  or  had  been  delayed  because  essential  buildings  had  not  been 
erected  first. 

92.  Finally,  the  discussion  leader  felt  most  strongly  that  African  women  should 
play  a  more  significant  role  in  the  international  sphere  whether  as  members  of 
delegations  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  international  conferences,  or  as 
international  civil  servants.  Appointment  to  such  posts  was  indeed  a  most 
effective  way  of  securing  their  participation  in  public  life.   The  present  United 
Nations  Seminar  was  of  considerable  assistance  in  this  respect,  and  she  asked  the 
representatives  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Chief  of  the  Section  on  the  Status 
of  Women  to  convey  to  the  Secretary-General  the  appreciation  of  all  participants 

at  the  Seminar  for  the  opportunity  he  had  given  them. 

93.  In  the  ensuing  discussion,  participants  indicated  that  they  felt  that  they 
could  add  little  to  the  full  and  constructive  survey  of  the  discussion  leader. 
Reference  was  made  by  some  participants  to  the  activities  of  organizations  in  their 
countries  which  served  to  support  and  supplement  the  policies  of  their  Governments. 
One  participant  emphasized  the  importance  of  organizations  having  access  to  media 
of  information  such  as  the  press  and  radio  in  order  to  publicize  their  point  of 
view  on  each  current  problem. 

9^.  All  participants  agreed  that  it  was  essential  to  follow  up  and  take  the  utmost 
advantage  of  the  experience  gained  at  the  Seminar.   One  participant  suggested  that 
an  interchange  of  African  women  leaders  was  one  useful  form  of  "follow-up". 
Another  participant  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  from  the  formation  of 
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an  All-African  Women's  Association  which  would  he  made  up  of  representatives  of  all 
organizations  at  present  actively  engaged  in  programmes  of  special  concern  to  women 
in  Africa.   Through  such  a  Union  the  combined  voice  of  African  women  would  be  heard 
with  increasing  force  at  national  and  international  levels  and  eventually  the 
projected  Union  could  hope  to  enjoy  consultative  status  with  the  United  Nations. 
Views  on  the  desirability  of  establishing  such  a  Union  at  the  present  time  were 
divided;  some  participants  reminded  the  Seminar  of  the  expense  of  such  a  project 
and  suggested  as  an  alternative  form  of  "follow-up"  the  organizations  of  seminars 
on  a  national  or  local  level. 

95.  The  assistance  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  in  advancing 
the  participation  of  women  in  public  life  was  sought  and  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  participants  the  representative  of  the  United  Nations  Educational  _,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  gave  details  of  fellowships  given  by  UNESCO  to 
assist  personal  exchanges  and  to  permit  leaders  of  non- governmental  organizations 
to  travel  in  other  countries  and  to  have  contact  with  organizations  in  these 
countries.   She  suggested  that  interested  participants  follow  the  matter  through 
their  organizations  or  the  Ministries  of  Education  in  their  own  countries.   She 
also  mentioned  the  scholarships  in  adult  education  jointly  administered  by  women's 
international  non -governmental  organizations  and  UNESCO.   The  representative  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  also  gave  particulars  of  scholarships  offered  by 
her  organization ,   especially  in  the  field  of  home  economics. 

96.  In  summarizing  the  conclusions  reached  on  these  two  topics  the  discussion 
leader  pointed  out  that  although  participants  were  satisfied  to  accept  her 
introduction  survey  in  lieu  of  conclusions ,   one  important  conclusion  should  be 
added ,   namely:   "There  should  be  facilities  for  people  to  travel  from  one  country 
to  another." 
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Chapter  VI 

CLOSING  OF  THE  SEMINAR 

97*  At  its  closing  meeting  on  23  December  i960,  the  Seminar  considered  the  draft 
report,  which  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  participants. 

98.   The  following  motions  were  presented  to  the  Seminar  and  were  carried  by 
acclamation. 

1.  Motion  presented  by  the  participant  from  the  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 

The  participants,  alternates  and  observers  to  the  Seminar,  comprising  women 
and  men  from  most  countries  in  Africa  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  wish  to 
express  its  great  sympathies  with  its  host  country,  Ethiopia,  in  the  tragic  and 
unhappy  events  which  have  taken  place  and  its  admiration  for  the  loyal  and 
courageous  manner  in  which  this  revolt  was  so  quickly  overcome.   In  particular, 
it  expresses  its  admiration  and  appreciation  of  the  outstanding  courage  of  the 
Chairman  who,  in  the  terrible  and  trying  times  that  she  personally  went  through, 
showed  such  great  qualities  of  leadership. 

2.  Motion  presented  by  the  participant  from  Uganda 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  participants  of  the  i960  Seminar  on  the  Participation 
of  Women  in  Public  Life  do  hereby  wish  to  express  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  through  Dr.  Humphrey  and  Madame  Grinberg-Vinaver  their  deep 
appreciation  of,  and  sincerest  thanks  for  his  desire  to  better  the  status  of 
African  women;  to  which  end  the  United  Nations  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Government  of  Ethiopia  organized  this  successful  Seminar. 

3.  Motion  presented  by  the  participant  from  Ethiopia 

The  i960  Seminar  on  the  participation  of  women  in  public  life, 

Considering  that  the  majority  of  women  in  Africa  still  live  under  conditions 
of  poverty  and  ignorance; 

Considering  that  many  individual  women  in  Africa  are  making  outstanding 
contributions  to  improve  these  conditions; 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  important  role  voluntary  organizations  are 
playing  to  raise  the  status  of  women; 

Realizing  that  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  voluntary  organizations  are 
not  sufficient  to  improve  the  conditions  of  African  women; 

Urges  African  Governments : 

(a)  To  encourage  and  intensify  their  efforts  for  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  their  respective  countries  in  order  to  achieve 
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a  standard  of  living  which  will  enable  African  women  to  have  full  and 
active  participation  in  public  life. 

(b)  To  encourage  and  support  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  voluntary 
organizations  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  African  women  whenever 
possible. 

k.       Motion  presented  by  the  participant  from  Sierra  Leone 

The  i960  Seminar  on  the  participation  of  women  in  public  life, 

Considering  the  important  role  of  African  women  in  the  development  of  the 
affairs  of  their  country, 

Considering  the  desirability  of  a  combined  voice  for  African  women, 

Recommends  the  setting  up  of  machinery  to  explore  the  possibility  of  forming 
an  All  African  Women's  Association  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange 
of  information  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  friendship  between  African  women  and 
generally  to  promote  the  status  of  women  on  the  African  Continent. 

In  this  connexion  we  draw,  the  attention  of  the  Seminar  to  the  Pan  Pacific 
South-East  Asia  Women's  Association  which  affords  an  opportunity  to  the  women 
of  that  area  to  strengthen  their  bonds  of  unity. 

We  draw  the  attention  of  the  Seminar  to  the  need  for  a  concrete  expression 
of  the  importance  and  value  afforded  us  through  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  added  stimulus  to  each  returning  delegate  of  the  possibility 
of  a  follow-up  to  this  valuable  experience  of  representation  on  an  international 
level. 

5.  Motion  represented  by  the  participant  from  the  Federation  of  Nigeria 

This  Seminar  recommends  that  African  Governments  should  consider  the 
advisability  of  the  appointment  of  African  women  to  represent  African  opinion  in 
their  delegations  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  support  of  the  resolution  presented  by  the  delegate  of  Ethiopia,  this 
Seminar  requests  individual  African  Governments  to  take  appropriate  action  on  the 
matters  discussed  at  this  Seminar  with  a  view  to  advancing  the  status  of  African 
women  and  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  organizers  of  the  Seminar. 

6.  Motion  presented  by  the  participant  from  Gambia 

The  Seminar  thanks  the  United  Nations  and  its  various  agencies  for  the  move 
made  in  championing  the  cause  of  not  only  African  women  but  women  all  over  the 
world.   This  conference  is  such  a  tremendous  move  by  the  United  Nations  that  it  will 
surely  go  down  in  the  annals  of  African  history.   It  proves  what  awakening  and 
determination  has  been  infused  in  all  of  us  for  the  continuous  struggle  in  the 
fight  for  the  emancipation  of  African  women. 

The  Seminar  stresses  its  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still  some  African 
countries  that  have  not  gained  independence.   The  support  of  such  Governments  is 
of  vital  importance  to  see  the  great  work  of  this  Seminar  materialize. 
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LIST  OF  PERSONS  WHO  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  SEMINAR 


1.   Participants  and  Alternates 

Country 

BASUTOLAND,  BECHUANALAND  AND  SWAZILAND 

CAMERCONS 

CAMEROUN,  REPUBLIC  OF 

COMOROS 

CONGO  (BRAZZAVILLE) 

ETHIOPIA 


FEDERATION  OF  RHODESIA  AND  NYAS ALAND 
FEDERATION  OF  NIGERIA 


GABON 
GAMBIA 
GHANA 

IVORY  COAST 
KENYA 


LIBERIA 


Name 

Mrs.  Bernice  Mohapeloa,  N.B.E. 

Mrs.  Minerva  Asimuen  Martins 

Madame  Martha  Borche 

Monsieur  Salim  ben  Ali 

Madame  Louise  Sita 

Weizero  Senedu  Gebru 

Weizero  Lule  Tesfaye 

Weizero  Marta  Gebre-Tsadik 

Weizero  Romane-Work  Kassahun 

Weizerith  Mary  Taddese 

Weizero  Hellen  Castel  (Alternate) 

Weizero  Yeweinshet  Beshah-Woured 
(Alternate) 

Weizero  Guennet  Ephrain  (Alternate) 

Weizero  Elizabeth  Yemane-Berhan 
(Alternate) 

Mrs.  Muriel  Rosin 

Mrs.  T.  Ayo  Manuwea,  O.B.E. 

Lady  Kofo  Ademola  (Alternate) 

Mrs.  Felicia  Obua  (Alternate) 

Madamoiselle  Rosalie  Bella 

Mrs.  Louise  Antoinette  N'jie 

Miss  May  Stella  Abakah 

Mademoiselle  Gladys  Bonful 

Mrs.  Jemimah  Thoiya  Gecaga 

Mrs.  Margaret  Mary  Vera  Hodge (Alternate) 

Mrs.  Kanta  V.R.  Patel  (Alternate) 

Hon.  Mrs.  Ellen  Mills -Scarbrough 

Mrs.  A.  Doris  Bank  Henries  (Alternate) 

Mrs.  Ora  M.  Horton  (Alternate) 
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MADAGASCAR 
MALI 

MAURITANIA,  ISLAMIC  REPUBLIC  OF 
MAURITIUS  AND  DEPENDENCIES 
MOROCCO 

MOZAMBIQUE 

NIGER 
SEYCHELLES 
SIERRA  LEONE 

SUDAN 

TANGANYIKA 

TOGO 

TUNISIA 


UGANDA 

UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 


UPPER  VOLTA 
ZANZIBAR 


Madame  Radaody-Ralarosy 

Madame  Aoua  Keita 

Madame  Konate  Fanta  (Alternate) 

Monsieur  Mohamed  Ould  Banani 

Mrs.  Grace  Margaret  Seeneevassen 

Mademoiselle  Leila  Benallal 

Mademoiselle  Naima  Khatib  (Alternate) 

Miss  Custodia  Lopez 

Miss  Maria  Jose  Salema  (Alternate) 

Madame  Yacouba  Djibo 

Dr.  Marie  Hilda  Stevenson-Delhomme 

Miss  Lettie  M.  Stuart 

Mrs.  Marie-Kinkei  Zubairu  (Alternate) 

Miss  Fatma  Talib  Ismail 

Mrs.  Ndigwako  Bertha  Kingori 

Miss  Mary  John  Mwaimu  (Alternate) 

Madame  Marie  Sivomey 

Madame  Neila  Ben  Ammar 

Monsieur  Toufik  Daghfous  (Alternate) 

Madame  Jelila  Daghfous  (Alternate) 

Mrs.  Pumla  Ellen  Kisosonkole 

Mrs.  Sahair  El  Calamawy 

Mrs.  Zahia  Ahmed  Metwali  (Alternate) 

Mrs.  Zahida  Hamid  Pasha  (Alternate) 

Madame  Ki  Zerbo 

Mrs.  Bibi  Zuwena  Abdulla  Zahran 


2.   Observers  from  Governments  of  Member  States 


BELGIUM 
FRANCE 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


Madame  Georgette  Ciselet 

Madame  Marie -Helene  Lefaucheux 

Mademoiselle  Elisabeth  Ploy  (Alternate) 

Miss  Ruth  Tomlinson,  O.B.E. 

Miss  F.  Gwilliam,  O.B.E.  (Alternate) 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

Mrs.  J.  Forrest  Crawford  (Alternate) 

Miss  Helen  Elsie  Austin  (Alternate) 
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UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 


Mrs.  Bibi  Palvanova 

Mrs.  Lioudmila  Balakhovskaia 


3.   Representatives  from  Specialized  Agencies  and  UNICEF 


FAO 
ILO 

UNESCO 
UNICEF 


Miss  Jeanne  Bouman 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Johnstone 
Miss  Nicole  Friderich 
Mrs.  Grace  H.  Barbey 


k.       Observers  from  Non-Governmental  Organization  in  Consultative  Status 


Catholic  International  Union  for 
Social  Services 

Commission  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs 


Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 


International  Alliance  of  Women 

International  Co-operative  Women's 
Guild 

International  Council  of  Nurses 


International  Council  of  Social 
Democratic  Women 

International  Council  of  Women 

International  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women 

International  Federation  of 
University  Women 

International  Federation  of  Women 
Lawyers 

International  Federation  of  Workers' 
Educational  Associations 

International  League  for  the  Rights 
of  Man 

Open  Door  International 

Pax-Romana 


Madame  Marie -Rose  Douzreich 

Weizero  Senedu  Gebru 
Mademoiselle  Madeleine  Barot 
Mrs.  Agnes  Wilson 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bender 
Mrs.  Mellap  N.  Wakuve 
Mrs.  Lezab  K.  Mwenesi 
Weizero  Dinknesh  Faysa 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bender 
Weizero  Samhatu  Gabru 
Weizerith  Busrat  Mengesha 

Mrs.  Nina  Ben-Zvi 

Mrs.  Pumla  Ellen  Kisosonkole 

Mrs.  Angiola  Denti  de  Pirano 

Mademoiselle  Jeanne  H.  Chaton 

Mrs.  Mofida  Abdel  Rahman 

Miss  Eleanor  G.  Coit 

Mrs.  Rita  Jacqueline  Pankhurst 
Mrs.  Ruth-Marie  Hofvander 
Mrs.  Fiammetta  Kaypaghian 
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St.  Joan's  International  Social  and 
Political  Alliance 

The  World  Association  of  Girl  Guides 
and  Girl  Scouts 

Women's  International  Zionist 
Organization 

World  Confederation  of  Organizations  of 
the  Teaching  Profession 

World  Federation  of  United  Nations 
Associations 

World  Union  of  Catholic  Women's 
Organizations 

World  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union 

World  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association 


Miss  May  Stella  Abakah 

lame  Leslie  Whateley,  D.B.E. 
Mrs.  Horeya  Morsi 

Mrs.  Alicia  Shelemey 

Mrs.  Pumla  Ellen  Kisosonkole 

Mrs.  Constance  Cummings-John 

Miss  Lillian  O'Connor 

Soeur  Marie-Andre  du  Sacre-Coeur 

Miss  Myrtle  Chali 

Miss  Edma  Bay out h 
Miss  Carrie  E.  Meares 


k.       United  Nations  Secretariat 

Mr.  John  P.  Humphrey,  Director,  Division  of  Human  Rights 

Madame  Sophie  Grinberg-Vinaver,  Chief,  Section  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
Division  of  Human  Rights 

Miss  Aline  M.  Fenwick,  Section  on  the  Status  of  Women,  Division  of 
Human  Rights 

Miss  Lila  Fenwick,  Section  on  the  Status  of  Women,  Division  of  Human 
Rights 
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Annex  B 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  JOHN  P.  HUMPHREY,  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE 

SECRETARY -GENERAL 

Your  Imperial  Highnesses,  your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

I  thank  Her  Imperial  Highness  for  the  address  which  she  has  so  graciously  made. 

It  is  also  my  very  pleasant  duty  to  thank  the  Imperial  Government  of  Ethiopia 
not  only  for  their  generous  gesture  in  inviting  the  United  Nations  to  hold  this 
most  significant  seminar  here  in  Addis  Ababa  but  also  for  the  excellent  arrangements 
that  have  been  made  to  receive  us.   I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Mr.  Mekki  Abbas  and  the  Staff  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  for  their 
most  helpful  and  willing  co-operation. 

It  has  been  said  that  i960  is  the  year  of  Africa.   One  does  not  need  to  be  a 
prophet  to  suggest  that  the  sixties  will  be  an  African  decade.   However  that  may 
be,  it  is  significant  and  appropriate  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  of  i960,  which 
has  seen  so  many  African  nations  admitted  to  the  United  Nations,  men  and  women 
from  so  many  African  countries  should  congregate  here  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  in  this  ancient  and  historic  state  of  Ethiopia  to  discuss  a  question 
which  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  economic  and  social  -  yes,  and  also  of  the 
political  -  development  of  the  continent.   For  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  -  perhaps,  indeed,  the  most  effective  way  -  to  raise 
standards  in  a  community  is  to  improve  the  status  and  condition  of  its  women;  and 
the  standards  achieved  by  the  women  of  a  country  is  as  good  a  test  as  any  of  the 
standards  reached  by  the  whole  people  of  that  country  and  the  position  which  that 
country  has  reached  in  the  community  of  nations. 

This  seminar  is  one  of  a  series  of  seminars  which  have  been  organized  by  the 
United  Nations,  in  co-operation  with  governments  on  various  human  rights  questions  - 
in  Asia,  in  Latin  America,  in  Europe  and  now  in  Africa.   Four  of  these  seminars 
have  dealt  with  the  protection  of  human  rights  in  criminal  law  and  procedure,  two 
with  judicial  and  other  remedies  against  the  abuse  of  administrative  authority  -  and 
two,  in  Thailand  and  Colombia,  with  the  participation  of  women  in  public  life. 
The  present  seminar  is  therefore  the  third  on  this  subject.   Other  seminars  have 
already  been  organized  for  1961  and  1962,  and  these  include  two  on  the  status  of 
women  in  family  law  which  will  be  held,  one  next  June  in  Romania  and  the  other  in 
I962  in  Singapore. 

The  purpose  of  these  seminars  is  to  bring  together  key  people  from  various 
countries  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  and  experiences.   They 
differ  from  most  United  Nations  conferences  in  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  adopt 
rules  or  standards  in  the  form  of  resolutions  or  conventions  or  indeed  to  make 
final  solutions  to  specific  problems.   The  philosophy  behind  these  seminars  is, 
if  I  may  put  it  in  that  way,  simply  this:   that  if  you  bring  together  informed  people 
from  different  countries  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  discuss  common  problems, 
they  will  not  only  benefit  from  the  experience  but  will  also  take  back  to  their 
countries  a  certain  number  of  new  ideas  that  will  help  them  in  the  solution  of  these 


problems.   These  seminars ,  moreover,  have  an  impact  on  public  opinion  and  in 
that  way  help  to  create  the  kind  of  climate  that  is  conducive  to  the  promotion 
of  human  rights. 

More  parti cularly,  by  seeking  to  advance  the  status  of  women,  by  exploring 
the  factors  that  impede  this  advance,  these  seminars  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  nations  and  of  the  world.   The  level  of  development  of  a  country  is,  as  I  have 
already  said,  revealed  by  the  position  of  its  women.   The  general  level  cannot 
rise  unless  the  women  are  recognized  and  respected  as  responsible  citizens, 
educated  to  an  understanding  of  their  rights  and  duties,  participating 
intelligently  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  and  the  nation.   It  is  women  who 
mould  the  early  behaviour  patterns  of  children  and  whose  influence  is  paramount 
in  the  formative  years.   It  is  they  who  preserve  and  develop  the  spiritual 
heritage  of  a  people.   They  are  at  the  same  time  conservative  and  progressive  - 
they  respect  cultural  values  and  they  appreciate  the  benefits  which  progress 
brings. 

At  its  current  session,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has 
expressed  its  concern  for  and  interest  in  the  position  of  women  in  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world,  which,  in  the  words  of  one  delegate,  "need  to  utilize  all 
their  human  resources  and  talents  to  the  full".   The  same  speaker,  representing 
in  his  remarks  the  views  of  many  other  delegates,  emphasized  that  "the  fuller 
participation  of  women  in  all  areas  of  life  would  contribute  substantially  to  the 
material  and  spiritual  enrichment  of  their  societies".   The  Assembly  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  which,  among  other  things,  expresses  the  hope  that 
"Governments  of  Member  States  and  particularly  those  of  developing  countries 
will  take  full  advantage  of  existing  programmes  of  the  United  Nations  designed  to 
improve  the  status  of  women."   The  present  seminar  thus  has  added  a  point. 
During  the  next  two  weeks  you  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  ideas  and 
experience  and  of  arriving  at  conclusions  from  which  can  stem  plans  of  action 
designed  to  further  the  participation  of  the  women  of  Africa  in  public  life  and 
ultimately  to  benefit  the  whole  of  this  great  continent. 
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AEERESS  BY  WEIZERO  SENEEU  GEBRU,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SEMINAR 

The  glow  of  His  Majesty's  presence  is  irreplaceable  but  you  will  meet  him 
everywhere.  He  is  our  inspiration  and  aspiration.  Every  cornerstone  of  progress , 
in  the  minds  of  the  many  Ethiopians  you  will  meet,  or  in  the  institutions  you  will 
visit  or  the  many  activities  you  will  observe  reflects  him.  The  leadership  of  the 
Ethiopian  women  is  in  the  hands  of  our  Empress.  She  devotedly  is  dedicated  to  the 
welfare  of  her  people  and  thus  to  the  progress  of  the  women  of  Ethiopia. 

To  welcome  you  is  a  moment  of  rejoicing.   We  are  not  strangers.  Far  beyond 
her  own  interests,  Ethiopia  has  heeded  the  torments  of  Africa.   Sisterly  feelings 
have  transported  her,  high  above  her  mountains  towards  the  great  African  sky, 
beyond  her  rich  valleys,  towards  the  vast  deserts  and  great  oceans  whose  call 
arouses  a  thousand  thoughts  of  hope. 

This  call  has  become  irresistible  and  this  is  why  we  are  gathered  here  today. 
For  many  of  us  as  children  the  abstract  map  of  the  geography  of  Africa  was  a  vivid 
and  disturbing  image.  A  nostalgia  of  African  togetherness  has  become  the  very 
fabric  of  our  young  adulthood.  And  now  this  longing  has  been  realized. 

Africa,  humiliated  and  oppressed,  raised  her  eyes  towards  the  free  mountains 
of  Ethiopia,  a  symbol  of  your  dignity  and  your  struggle  for  freedom.  How  proudly 
we  welcome  you  today. 

From  the  soil  you  tread,  to  the  air  you  breathe,  everything,  truly  everything 
that  is  Ethiopia  and  Ethiopian,  welcomes  you. 

We  are  gathered  together  with  the  recognition  that  the  historical  moment 
of  our  continent  has  come  to  fruition.   To  build  Africa  is  our  task.  We  must 
take  this  historical  moment  and  carve  our  continent's  destiny  with  our  own  hands 
and  minds.  Above  all  Africa  cannot  fail  herself.   The  turning  point  of 
accomplishment  is  the  challenge  before  us,  with  world-wide  friendly  eyes  watching 
our  wisdom,  our  direction,  our  goals. 

Our  performance  now  commands  parallel  action.  We  must  build  our  individual 
African  nations,  based  on  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  bringing  to  all  peoples 
equal  opportunities  in  every  respect  of  human  growth  and  dignity.  At  the  same 
time  no  nation  can  be  so  selfish  as  to  sacrifice,  for  its  own  peculiarities  and 
ambitions,  that  which  sacrifices  the  continent's  unity.  All  else  flows  once  the 
continent's  consciousness  of  oneness  and  responsibility  is  solidified. 

Time  is  of  the  utmost.  We  cannot  wait  until  our  duties  and  rights  are 
codified.   No  obstacle  should  stop  us. 

Women's  role  in  the  building  of  our  African  nations,  and  in  our  African  unity, 
is  the  stunning  fact  that  we  double  the  capacity  of  our  nation's  manpower.  Not  to 
use  this  is  a  loss  that  diminishes  the  half.   The  hindrance  to  women  in  public 
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life  is  mostly  in  our  o-wn  mental  attitude.   Women,  invited  or  uninvited,  must 
participate  in  the  very  fibre  of  the  architecture  of  work  to  be  done.   There  is 
no  echelon  she  cannot  touch  and  reach.   The  recommendations  emerging  from  this 
seminar  will  be  important,  but  even  more  so  will  be  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
experiences,  added  to  which  will  be  the  enrichment  of  new  and  important 
friendships  -  for  human  communications  strengthen  the  inspiration  and  fortitude 
necessary  for  the  tasks  ahead. 

I  think  of  our  African  sisters,  as  well  as  brothers,  who  are  cut  off  from  us, 
living  in  utter  darkness  for  political  and  other  reasons.  We  are  as  unhappy  as 
they  are  that  they  cannot  share  our  march.   But  I  feel  confident  our  fast  growing 
battalions  of  freedom  will  lift  their  chains.   To  this  we  must  address  ourselves 
with  all  the  strength  we  possess.   They  must  know  that  they  are  not  alone  and 
that  we  share  even  in  their  silence,  their  hopes. 

The  unity  of  African  women  is  important  for  the  unity  of  Africa.   Disparity 
of  tradition,  religion  and  education  should  not  discourage  us.  This  very  disparity 
should  increase  our  individuality,  personality  and  creativeness.   The  blending 
of  our  experiences  will  handsomely  harness  our  talents. 

Africa  has  the  opportunity  of  being  the  conscience  of  freedom.   Freedom  is 
not  a  written  status,  it  is  not  economics,  it  is  a  spirit  that  survives  any  trial. 

We  in  Africa  have  experienced  the  good,  and  alas  too  painfully  the  bad. 
We  have  gained  in  experience  and  knowledge  from  both. 

With  our  high  moral  convictions,  we  have  at  the  same  time  urgent  problems 
to  face,  to  weigh.   It  is  true,  we  have  missed  the  mechanical  age,  but  one  can 
reflect  that  we  have  lived  a  depth  and  richness  which  suggests  we  aim  not  to  fall 
into  the  entanglements  of  the  modern  world.  We  see  too  much  unhappiness  from 
material  advantages.  We  must  conquer  material  things  to  make  a  rich  and  happy 
universal  citizenship. 

Deep  within  himself,  man  possesses  a  measure  of  perfection,  and  from  this 
springs  his  longing  and  dissatisfaction  with  all  human  achievement.   He  seeks  and 
will  always  seek  to  express  this  perfection,  and  until  then  his  spirit  will  know 
neither  peace  nor  rest.   Perhaps  he  will  manage  to  discover  it,  if  he  permits 
himself  to  be  guided  by  that  spark  of  divinity  that  he  bears  within  himself. 

The  men  of  all  times  will  share  this  victory.   The  conquest  of  perfection 
is  the  achievement  of  our  spiritual  desires,  the  denial  of  self,  the  end  of  that 
conflict  that  ravages  the  soul.   The  upright  stones,  obelisks,  bell  towers  and 
minarets  of  the  whole  world  are  the  expression  of  this  aspiration. 

Bells  of  freedom  ring  throughout  Africa.  Freedom  is  the  imperative  desire  of 
the  peoples  of  Africa  -  absolute  freedom  with  its  responsibilities. 

The  long  night  has  drawn  to  a  close.   Behold  the  dawn  and  the  new  day.   The 

free  African  nations  march  onwards  to  resume  together  their  march,  interrupted  by 

a  century  of  slavery,  towards  a  goal  shining  like  the  sun,  the  great  family  of 
nations . 
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Ethiopia  identifies  herself  with  the  African  continent  to  overthrow  the 
barriers  of  incomprehension  and  fanaticism  "based  on  colour,  race  and  all  other 
murderous  ideologies:   a  complexion  bronzed  by  excessive  sunshine  or  paled  by  the 
mist  of  the  North  cannot  be  an  obstacle  to  human  fraternity.   The  great  men  of 
humanity  have  fought  and  will  always  fight,  against  that  which  degrades  man. 

Free  Africa  has  but  one  desire:   to  share  in  every  movement  of  progress  of 
its  century,  by  exchanging  with  everyone  the  best  and  the  most  valuable  of  its 
possessions. 

My  dear  friends,  you  are  the  mirror  of  our  hopes.   May  your  deliberations 
reflect  the  realization  and  the  responsibilities.   I  thank  you,  and  once  again, 
welcome  to  Ethiopia. 
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